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paper, 75 cents. 


The previous works of ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN have 
been based upon events more remote in interest. 
In this volume, the Chief Magistrate of a town in 
Alsace, a miller, describes in a simple but wonderfully 
effective manner, the events antecedent to and during 
the Franco-German war, as they passed under his own 
observation. The narrative is exceedingly simple, 
but vivid, graphic, and interesting to the last degree. 

* Those who think that yg 4 have heard enough of 
the late war, and that there is no more to be said 
about it, have not read ‘The Story of the Plebiscite,’ 
and do not know the fresh and vivid interest that can 
be thrown intoa subject full of sorrow and weariness, 

Erckmann- 


when MM. Chatrian take it in hand.”— 
London Atheneum. 


“The story is wonderfully well told.”’— 


London 
Spectator. 


The above volume sent “free O 
the price by the publishers. 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
cee” to Charles Scribner & Co,.) 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


WORLD'S PEACE JUBILEE 
Chorus Book. 


Is the book to be used at the coming Great Festival. 
It is now in the hands of the 20,000 singers who are 
to compose the choir. 


of charge on neceipt of 





The Music was carefully selected by the Music 





LADY OF LONG AND VARIED EXPERIENCE 

as a Resident Instructress in — Studies, 

Music, French and Le ng, to pupils from five to 

stgneesn years of agi 

will Be give ina refined and quiet family. Referen 
iven to well known families in V: 

——_ E. H., Box No. 2,297, P. 0., New 


ces 


yout Cit: 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE HovsE, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, mad 


” HENDERSON'S , 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD vals SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOUR 
Guaranteed pure ‘and of the very best camality. 
CE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 


H. HENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &¥ Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

“© in the 
United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 





wishes to meet with a similar 


Committee, and the book will be a popular and use- 
ful book for use in all MUSICAL SOCIETIES, and 
should be in the hands of all in the audience at the 


Coliseum. It is the very best kind of Libretto 
175 Octavo Pages! Price, 75 cents. 
Exquisite Song and Chorus. 


THE BEAUTIFUL DAYS THAT ARE PAST 
Howard. 35 


The Hour of Singing. 


By L. O. EMERSON and W. 8 TILDEN. 
Has been adopted promptly, on examination, by a 
large number of teachers of 


HIGH SCHOOLS, 


for which its happy arrangement of Theory, Exer- 
cises, and 1, 2, 3 and 4 part Songs, admirably adapt it. 
Price, $1.00. 





Capital Song for Young Singers. 


MAUDIE AND THE BLUE-BIRD. Hackleton. 30 





The above Books and Songs sent 
receipt of retail price. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON and Co., New York. 


, post-paid, on 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE,| 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-cl 
Diarie Portfolios. Scrap’ Basha? Bonne pers 


i Pocket Catlery, lan One thane Wel Watlets 
we a ep everything in our ne, and sell at lowest 








[Prick 10 Cents. 








Wwe B ER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy a6 consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. Srxteenta St., New YorK. 


A CREAT OFFER!!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CasH, or will take from $4 to $15 rp A until pete ; 
the same to let, and rent applied if 
7 octave PIANOS, modern im 
cash. A new kindof PARLOR ORGAN, the most 
beautiful style and perfect tone ever made, now on 
exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 





ovaments. for $275 


CHARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Assets over $3,500,000. 
A National Savings Bank, 
No. 185 BLESCKER STREET, NEw York. 


Stx Per Cent. Interest. Compound Interest 
Certificates issued, payable on demand. Accounts 


strictly private confidential. Deposits paid on 
DEMAND, with interest due. 
Send for circular, SAM. L. HARRIS, Manager. 


Joun J. Zutiug, Cashier. 


XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
374 Sixth Avenue, Corner Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock. 

B. F. BEEKMAN, President. 
Isaac S. Barnett, Secretary. 
H. K. Tavreer, 


James WALLACE, 
_Vice Pres’ ts. 


HENRY HOFMANN & CO. 
41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & €O’S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE! 


Per doz. Pints. . aed 9 Currency 

S “Quarts. . 3 10 

In Wood, $28—per tered a 40 gallons. 
“ $l6- * - ef 20 . 





Billiard Tables. 


riht Arsen & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
ABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 

fet tien, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 
bles, complete, 275 each, and other sizes at cor- 





respondiug reten, Varerooms, corner of Canal and 
Geutre Stree : 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


eo 

4S 
BEVERLY. 

A novel of exciting and ea art ae oad by Mans- 
field Tracy, Walworth, author of ‘** Warwick,” “ Dela- 

laine,’ “Stormeliff” om - oo 

2mo, cloth bound. Price $17 
GUSTAVE ADOLPH. 

A powerful new historical romance, by the famous 
Finnish author Topelius, whose romances are s0 much 
admired throughout Euro Translated by Selma 
Borg, and Marie Brown. mo, cloth. Price $1 50. 

TRUE AS STEEL. 


lendid new novel (one of her very best) 


etc. 





Another .- 
1 


_| by Marion arland, author - those other iy ad 
novels, ** Alone’ iden Path’—* Moss-Side”— 
** Nemesis *"—** Miriam "—" Helen Gardner’’—* Hus- 


bands and Homes” — “ Sunnybank’ — “ Phemie’s 
Se. ~— Ruby's Husband” “Em mpty Heart” 
t Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 


THE SEVENTH VIAL. 


Another remarkable work by the Rev. John Cum- 
ming, D.D., of London, author of “The Great Tribu- 
lation” —* ‘Great Preparation’’—and ‘* Great Consum- 
mation.” This book is exciting wide-spread atten- 
tion in Europe, and cannot fail of producing - 
so in this country. 12mo, cloth bound, price 

Also just ready, new and uniform editions of Great 
Tribulation—Great Preparation—and Great Consum- 
mation—two vols. in one, cloth boand, price $2 each. 


POLE ON WHIST 


An excellent little work on Tae Game or Waist 
by William Pole; reprinted from the London edi- 
tion, which is being acknowledged, all over the 
world, as the best book on the theory and practice 
oa ever published. Small 12mo. cloth bound, 
price . 





FERNANDO DE LEMOS. 
A new novel of remarkable power and originality, 


scholarly in style, and Ss written, Le Charles 
Gayarre, of Louisana. rge 12mo, beautifu ly bonnd 


in cloth, price $2. 





MAURICE. 


A brilliant new sore translated from the French of 
Frederic Bechard, by Mrs, Jose phine Donglas. Beau- 
tifully printed and bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


HEART HUNGRY. 


A fascinating new novel, by Mrs. Maria J. West- 
moreland, of Atlanta, Georgia. Handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth, price $175. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author of * Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,” etc. Price $2.00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 

the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


RESOLUTION 


A very entertaining new book by A. S. Roe, 








author ' 
ra 


of “True to the Last,” “I’ve been Thinking,” 
Long Look Ahead,” etc. Price $1_50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes 
Price $1 50 each. 

MILLBANK. 

Acharming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most ¢ aptiv: ating books ever 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. 


Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 


book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 

Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — English Or- 
bene — Conte Maude—Homeste ad—Dora Deane 
Yarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 


ron Pride a ather—Ethe lyn's M istake, &c. 


¢2~ These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 


where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Squere, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway 





sew York 
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PECULIAR | CHARMS i 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

2 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

ARS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishep M. E. Charch, Philadelphia. 

E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate, 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purehased ; monthly 
inetalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodcons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount, Send for 
lustrated price list. 

Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 

U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 
Mesers. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury: 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and ¢xpress her great app l of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 

finds it all she can desire to have. 
Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 

were to ask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 


Philadelphia, April 27, 1868, 
F. G. Smith and @o.: 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors whe have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It iq a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. Lheartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos, 

Yours truly, M, SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO. 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 





427 Broome Street, New York, 
F G SMITH. i. bachastntabene 


TREES. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


For SPRING of 1872. 
We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers to 
our large and complete steck of 
Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
Grape Vines and Small Fruite. 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 
New and Rare Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreens and New Plants. 
Prompt attention given to all enquiries. 
My and Lllust d priced Cat 
»aid on receipt of Stamps, as follows: 
0, 1—Fruits, 10c. No. 2--Ornamental Trees, 10c. 
No. 3—Green-house, 1c. No. 4—Wholesale, rags 
Address, 
Estab. 1840. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 





TO AGENTS. 


There is no more popular publication to canvas 


for than 


THE ALBION. 


This old established Journal is well known through- 
out the country, and the Engravings that are offered advantages which & specific so gentle, safe and certain 
as Premiums are worth more than the amount of the | drugs w 


subscription. 


Very liberal terms are offered to steady, trustworthy eo nel tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 


and energetic Agents. Send for circular. 


THE ALBION! 





Samael 4, 1872. 





MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 
644 & 646 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Epwin J. Brown, President. 
January ist, 1872. 


TWENTY-FIRST ‘ANNUAL REPORT. 


Assets, January 1,'1871........$7,574,707 14 
Increase in 1871 .............. 1,120,412 99 


Assets, January 1, 1872 ........ 8,695,120 13 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Banking House and Lot, 644 and 


646 Broadway ............+. 151,546 03 
Bonds and Mortgages.......... 3,816,875 
United States Bon ‘is, at Pe. . 1,158,000 
New York State ge Pe 450, 
Bonds of other States... ...... 

Bonds of the County of New 
OS ER ONO RE S Se Pe 612, 
Bonds of the City of New York. 994,500 


“ « — Cities of Brooklyn, 
Try and Yonkers .......... 
Bonds of the Town of East 


Amount loaned on demand on * 


U. S. Bonds, .. :..$527,157 83 
On New York State 

and other Bonds.. 41,200 00 
————-_ 568,357 83 
Interest due and earned to date 164,318 73 
i eee ccclecocccccccs, GOON? G4 
8,695,120 13 

LIABILITIES. 


Due Depositors .. . .8,183,000 95 

we La pees due 

a Bees 219,067 63 

U. 3 "Tax to Jan. 1. 13,193 63 
————.__ 8,415,262 21 

vec enee «279,857 92 92 


ES ° 
A. ALVORD, Sec’y. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treas. — Treas. 


GREAT CHANCE, FOR, AGENTS, 
coker yoy gee ang 2 Hi 
a chance > fore 
our new [strand Site Wa Lines? 
last forever ; sample en, = -y 4 is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River 
a 130 Maiden Lane, om, A oul St., N.Y., 
por | 6 Dearborn St. Chicage, T 






THE NATIONAL WOOD MAWF'’G CO. 
480 Broapway. 

Offices, stores, pute 
We. r 


leons, foo ~~ 
halle weotibales a | 












from to $1.00 
Talal “and soli Hard” Wood 
| loors from 60c. = foot in new 
FN and elegant design 
, Send stamp a= illustrated 
Mh mee 


MoobY" Ss 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 

Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, 

ent sieeeiien.— = 

e points are ipked 
and ne the 
fibre of the edge ar and 
cannot be remeved 


by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box ovas, New York, 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR’ 








TAKE 

No medicine whieh will increase the de 
asystem already disordered by disease. 
thartics that sweep throngh 
ract, prostrating the geen and ferioating the deli- 


ment of 
iolent ca- 
the bowels like a cata- 


cate membrane of the al: mentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 


=~ COUNSEL 


that can be given > persons suffering from dys! 
bilious complaints, aie 2 “~— pot = eect 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, Ps regulate these important 
viscera Tarrant’s Effervescemt Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative — me 

TH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional — of th the tie tive organs and the in- 
tostines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 


tive in the world, and this tion is chemicall, 
identical with it. If a _ . 
YOUR 


costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, ae SS Eravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the ffervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgativ 

ral invigorant, and that its i — has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 


plaint ts at 





bat Riso a gene- 


in its Ew gy has over the nauseous and =o nt 
h exhaust the bodily energies o 

tient and literally scou his interna) ——_ 

without affecting a ical cure Invalides, TAKE 

COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the" remedy 








THE ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR, 


Offers Parton's Celebrated Chromo of 
“SUNSET ON THE HUDSON,” 


Or TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, as Pre- 
miums. These alone are worth double the amount of 
subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticiem. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Financia, Reports 
AND THB 
Crea oF Enolisn LivERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 00 
per annum :— 


CHaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Auuan’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Sruart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knient’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckuer’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 2x36. 
Portnart or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. | 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 


THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture, 
21x27. 

WAnpesForpse’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 33x25. 
LaNnpsgER'’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25. 
LanpsEsr's DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 
LanpssER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WanpEsrorpr's FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, a 
Wrxins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 
Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw- 
ing made for the ALBIon, 33x25. ° 

“ GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x13. 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 

WESTMINSTER aBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, 28x22, 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 





The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 


Ri RRB. 7 three months, 
ub * s 2 six months, 
S:*. * ° one year, 


The AtBIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of all arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with 
out any premiums, For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losees by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged+to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 





Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


Address, 
PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 





Seld by all Oruggists, 








39 Park Row, New York. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLisHeD 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Sa- 


Rates of Passage. 

From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not C ing Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, Ps) tela oe 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 5 Gnineas, according to accommodation. 

From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation 
Return Tickets on favorable terms, 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. e 
throu Bills of — given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

twerp, and oth 4 ports on the continent, 
ond 92 for Mediterranean port 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 
rs Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
ng. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnr. 








Steamers sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY wee from 

NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 

Calling at Londonderry to land Mails and Passengers. 
Passengers booked and forwarded to and from all 
railway stations in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, or Denmark and America as safely, 
speedi y, comfortably and cheaply as by any other 


route or line. 
THE NEW DEPARTURES 
. FROM NEW YORK. 
, May 2%..EUROPA ..... Saturday, May 4 
June 1..ANGLIA ...... Saturday, May 11 
We nee ped Saturday, al 2 
, June 15.. TRINAGRIA ..Saturd ay, M - #4 
an extra steamer of the line every WEDNESDAY 
thereafter from Pier 20 North River, New York, at 
noon. 
Rates of passage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 
cabins, and $75, according to location. 
Cabin excursion tickets good for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, $120. 
Intermediate, $33; steerage, $28. 
Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 
i 0 to ba for their friends. 
rafts issued, yable | on a 


Ageia tte isan HERS, N No. 7 Bowllng-green. 















NEW YORK, CORK, AND LIVERPOOL. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 
THE six LARGEST JN THE WORLD. 
OCEANIC. CELTIC, REPUBLIC, 
ATLANTIC, BALTIC, ADRIATIC. 
6,000 tons burden—3,000 h a ch. 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
er ng THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
follo 

—_ the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 


a accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, — 
AFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Pm... state-rooms, smoking. -room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
ese 


and 8' 

RATES Saloon, $80 gold. Steerage, currency, 
Those wishing to send for friends from the Old Coun- 
try can now obtain steerage prepaid certificates, $33 
currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all 
Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, 

Scteien tickets gaatet at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! eee 8. 

For inspection of = and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Preateey, New York. 

gS 4 SPARES, _ Agent. 


For Liverpool & ueenstown. 

Paar LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
OM NEW YORK — SATURDAY AND 

ALTERNATE TUESDAY 

Rates of 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 





rts of America, 
ndia, Australia, 





Payable in Gold. De! in Currency. 
First CaBIN.........-- $75 
Do toLondon..... 80 
Do to Paris....... 90 





' 38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do to Halifax, N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


Frest CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. $80 | Li fan soe 4 in Currency. 
eee , STIS 
Sr 20 | ESS 15 


Tickets sold to and from Eagland, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 

15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL Lge EAmouiP 
FORTHIGETES TO _ FROM LONDON DIRECT. 

From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 


GTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 





a i 850 tons, | ansony AND.....-- 3, eee. 
ee 5,150 BERIN......-.- 
HOLLAND....... 3,800 “ HELVETIA...... 3, aH - 
BE ccccecesen — ~ PENNBYLYVANIA..2, = “ 
FRANCE........ a512 “* CANADA,........ 4K 5 “ 
THE QUEEN. . Sort * GuEBCB........ i300 ” 


Rates of Passage. 
nstown : 
To seaprees oon 5 and $65 Currency 


—- id from Liverp’i, Queenstown. $65 and 
* to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return. Te sa 
Steerage, to t o Liverpool, Queenstown or London. $28** 
paid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
lengow, Londonderry, or Loncon ..$32 “ 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrick oF THE 
Company, ¢9 Broadway. 





F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
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THE FIRST VIOLET. 
BY JOHN SHEEHAN. 
Wreathe not with flow’rets less divine 
Spring’s first-born violet fair ! 
If round its purer stem they twine, 
They'll wither in despair ! 





The primrose pale will paler grow, 
The daisy shine more bright, 

And from the marigold will flow 
Its flush of golden light! 


But if thou wilt, then wreathe it now, 
Oh, maiden, young and fair! 

Wreathe it upon thy snowy brow, 
Amidst thy raven hair! 


There may the spring-dawn’s maiden queen 
Reign on a virgin throne; 
There may no rival gems be seen, 
Blue-eyed one, but thine own! 
—London Society. 
——__—_. 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 
(Conelusion.) 
CHAPTER Viti. 


The journey across the plains was not marked by any very 
noteworthy occiirrence. We were tolerably safe from Indian 
attacks, since our escort numbered no los than eighteen 
sabres, and it is well known that the red men, unless when 
smarting under recent injury, avoid any conflict which is cer- 
tain to cost them dear. We saw the curling smoke of their 
fires on distant bluffs, and sometimes the dim figures of 
shadowy horsemen appeared for a few minutes on the horizon, 
just as we saw certain lines of black specks, which we were 
told represented migratory herds of the bison. But presently 
buffaloes and Indians vanished like ghosts at cock-crow ; ard 
except that there was once a prairie-tire of,respectable dimen- 
sions, which might have proved dangerous, had not the wind 
fortunately swept the billowy flames to southward over the 
sea of grass, we encountered few perils, and none but unavoid- 
able and trifling hardships. 

At Platte City, within the limits of the state of Missouri, 
we parted with our d friends of the government train; 
and after some inquiry, decided on availing ourselves of a 
farmer’s offer to take us down the river in his broadhorn as 
far as Westport, where we should be sure to find a steamer 
to take us to the state capital of Jefferson. The large boat, 
laden with golden ears of ripe maize, and manned by six 
negro rowers, required careful steering as we mace our 
way among the shoals and shallows, the willow-fringed 
islands and the half-sunken trees embedded in mud- 
banks, which combine with the violence of the current 
to give its bad name to the upper waters of the “ Mad 
Missouri.” But there had been no recent rains to swell 
the turbid flood, so that the stream was comparatively gentle ; 
while the farmer's son, a sunburnt stripling in homespun, 
steered with remarkable dexterity, and under press of sail and 
vars, down the river we went before the favoring wind. 

The grinning, sable-skinned crew, who, like many enfran- 
chised slaves, had elected to work for wages under a reason- 
ably good master, in preference to running the risks of an 
unknown labor market in the Southern towns, chattered and 
sang gaily as they plied their oars: but as their employer, a 
heavy, elderly man, slept nearly all the way, and his son had 
quite enough to do with the management of the tiller-ropes, 
Willy and I were thrown on our own resources as regarded 
conversation. 

“ But, George, old boy, what do you mean to do?” asked 
my younger brother rather anxiously. It was by no means 
the first time that Willy had addressed me with that perti- 
nent question, but never with any satisfactory result. 

“IT don’t know,” [ answered, listlessly, letting my thin 
fingers dangle in the rushing water that swirled beneath the 
gunwale ; “and, to rell you the truth, brother, I don’t much 
care. Not that I intend to be an idler. But an industrious 
man who knows something of the West can pick up a liveli- 
hood without much difficulty, and I have no right to aspire 
to anything further just now.” 

\sighed involuntarily as I spoke; and Willy looked sad 
enough, for he knew perfectly well the cause of my moody 
humor. My prospects were utterly spoiled. The secretary- 
ship was gone, of course, and with the downfall of that com- 
fortable castle in the air, all my dearest hopes were involved 
in ruin. It was not only that my marriage with Annie Mor- 
gan was now indefinitely to be deferred—for when could I 
hope that a fresh opportunity of equal value should fall in 
my way ‘—but there was only too much probability that the 
punt. between my darling and myself might prove a final 
one. Her father, the old vice-consul, had a prejudice against 
long engagements, and had more than once told me that he 
would as soon see Annie in her coffin, as watch her pining 
and withering in one of those dreary, interminable troth- 
plights of which in England we see so many. Captain Mor- 
gan had, as I knew, a strong wish to claim the pension to 
which he was now entitled, and return to lay his bones in the 
pte: meyer rt case, true as Annie was, she might 

orget 3 i 
bn tu bed absence get luckless George Fern as his 

“ By-the-bye, George,” said Willy, fumbling in'the pocket 
of a loose overcoat that formed part of his Cavelliag peer 
“here is a letter for you. It arrived at Carthage before you 
pap age = to —y be st eteading to business, and I put 
it aside, and forgot it, unt shed it out in i 
— sketch-book.” ae Oy, 

he letter was from Richard Brownrigg. My , 
fellow wrote very kindly and feelingly to cap ae ~e = 
heard, from my patron on the Board of the Assurance Com- 
pany, to whom Willy had commuuicated the news immedi- 
ately on my arrival, of my severe iliness at Carthage. How 
sorry he was for my misfortune, Dick declared his own in- 
ability to make me understand ; but the dear old fellow vowed 
that he could scarcely restrain himself from Starting off across 
the plains (although no horseman, Fern, as you know), to 
nurse me in my fever. But he knew I was in better hands, 
= that Willy would prove as tender and thoughtful ag a 

oman. ’ 


"| tors to consider me as out of the race. 





As regatded the sttietaryship, Brownrtigg spoke very fairly 
indeed. He sonutioneh eoceeliy etiotigh; that lie had been 


_| the successful candidate. That result tris inevitable, when 


my absence, and the great probability that I should sticeamb 
to the fever in that wild place, where neither good medical 
advice nor good drugs were attainable, had caused the direc- 
Brownrigg was now 
secretary to the Pheenix Far West, but he diffidently pro- 
tested thit he took the preferment with many regrets and 
inisgivings, and that he would not hope to do sneh justice to 
his asc pe as “ dear George Fern” would havé done: 

“ T hope soon,” the lucky competitor wrote, “ to see you iti 
as good a financial position as that which I now occupy, nor 
shall any exertions of mine be spared to bring about a good 
turn of Forttine’s wheel fot otie who so well deserves it. As 
it is, 1 shall do my best and earn my pay, dll the time feeling 
that I stand in the shoes of a better man.” 

“Now, Willy, did you ever se2 a more beautiful letter !” 
said I, quite warmly, when my brother, at my desire, had 
thrown his eyes over Dick’s friendly epistle. But, to my sur- 
prise, my brother's knitted brows and pursed-up lips indicated 
a very different opinion. 

“don’t quite agree with you, this time,” said Willy, drum- 
ming with his foretinger on the thwart beside him. Then, 
after a patse, he burst out in a perfect flame of anger. 
“@eorge, I can’t speak with common patience of the fellow. 
You are basely deceived. A light breaks in upon me stronger 
and more strongly as I think things over. This very man, 
this Brownrigg, is the hidden foe we have so long been look- 
ing for !—he, and no other, wrote the letter that ltited you to 
your ruin, and well nigh to your death !” 

“What! Dick Brownrigg?” said I, incredulous, hurt. 
“ Don’t speak thus, brother, of a dear old school-chum, of an 
honest worthy man. I would vouch for his integrity any- 
where. He harm me! Impossible!” 

But Willy was not to be silenced. 

“Tdon’t say,” he persisted, “ that it was Brownrigg’s hand 
which traced the words of the letter, but you may sure 
that his head planned the pretty scheme in its minutest de- 
tails. As for his regard for you, and his merits, George, I 
have my own ideas of both. Didn’t I see him twenty times 
at St. Louis, a smug, smooth-tongued villain, if ever the 
world held one, but just awkward and rough enough to get 
credit for a tender heart within an uninviting husk! Ialways 
felt that the man would turn rogue on the first chance that 
roguery should be quoted at a premium. But I never dreamed 
that he would rise on your fall, build his house, as it were, 
on the ruins of yours!) Who but he had anything to gain by 
your absence? Who but he preferred that you should be 
among the Rocky Mountains, buried in the garden of some 
prairie tavern, er that your bones should bleach beside those 
of the murdered on the plains, and your scalp dry in an In- 
dian lodge, rather than that you should walk as secretary in- 
to the handsome offices of the new Company, and draw their 
liberal salary? You are praising a fellow, George, who, if we 
lived in the Palace of Truth, would be hissed and scouted out 
of the pale of humanity.” 

It cost me some trouble to persuade Willy to be calm, nor 
could I conquer the hostile prepossesion towards Brownrig, 
which had taken hold of his mind. He had not converted 
me to his suspicicns, certainly not; but I will admit that 
what he said in his impetuous way had produced the effect of 
rendering me supremely uncomfortable. Few of us can bear 
to have our rooted beliefs,jour cherished convictions, roughly 
disturbed, without being made restless and miserable by the 
shock ; and it was anything but agreeable to me to be set to 
speculate on Brownrigg’s motives, and to criticise his charac- 
ter. When we have been for ‘years under a firm conviction 
of the excellence of some one against whom a sudden accusa- 
tion has been brought, the process of reviewing that person’s 
antecedents is sure to be a painful one; but it is often sur- 
prising how many petty, half-forgotten incidents recur to the 
memory ; and insist on shaping themselves as links in the 
lengthening and gy Goon chain of suspicion which our 
minds are forging. I began to feel ugly doubts invade my 
soul, and was by no means content. 

Broadhorns, even with a fair wind to fill the triangular sail 
of striped cotton, and with six oars to help the boat’s down- 
ward drift, do not voyage very swiftly, and it was deep in the 
afternoon of the second day when we caught sight of the 
many-colored roofs and irregular buildings of Westport. Here, 
at anchor in the little fresh-water haven, were sundry market- 
boatsfand river-craft of various rig and tonnage, and one or 
two steamers, one of which latter, to judge by the pale wood- 
smoke curling in lazy wreaths around its red-and-white 
chimney, was the boat bound for Jeflerson City. There was 
evidently some unusual stir in the tiny town, for men swarm- 
ed, black as a cluster of flies around a honey-jar, on the quay 
and pier, and the hearse roar of excited voices came floating 
to our ears long before we reached the landing-stage. 

“There’s a muss, I’m thinking,” said our youthful steers- 
min: “’taint mere marketing fur produce sets all the citizens 
rampaging so.” 

When we got ashore, we found it scarcely possible to make 
our \vay through the excited crowd uf townsfolk, mixed with 
coun'rymen in homespun, with bargemen in red shirts, and 
hunters in semi-Indian attire of bleached; deer-skins. All 
seeme:! very angry and vociferous, and in the centre of the 
mob w.is, towering over the heads of the bystanders, a sort of 
improvised gibbet, hastily constructed out of the boat-masts, 
with a lung and substantial sapling, newly cut, to do duty for 
across-beam. As yet, this ominous structure was unfinished, 
but already from the cross-bar there dangled a noosed rope. 
Round this spot the throng was very dense, and somewhat of 
a scuffle, to judge by the nae gg ae jostling and babel of 
discordant voices, was going on. There were several women 
holding shril] converse on the outer verge of the crowd, and 
I inquired of one of these the meaning of the disturbance. 

ok swindlin;-, murdering Yankee to be hanged!” cried the 
thin-lipped matron to whom I had addressed my question, 
and who was as /iercely excited as the men; “and swing he 
shall, I say, whatever Mr. Sheriff yonder chooses to preach to 
us. There wasn’t 2 decenter lad in the a than Nick 
Bates, and his mother’s that proud and fond of him, ’twill 
break her heart when they carry him back to the farm, cold 
and stiff.” ‘ 

By this time, Willy had extracted more coherent informa- 
tion from another bystander. “ It is what often happens in 
these wild parts,” he said. ‘“ A Northern adventurer—one of 
those fellows who come to the West to live by their wits—is 
accused of cheating a young farmer from whom be had bought 
some hogs at market, making him half-drunk, and paying him 
in ‘bogus, or forged notes. The trick was discovered and 
denounced by a clever youngster named Bates, a cousin, I be- 
lieve, of the dupe, and then a quarrel ensued, and a fight; 
and the passer of the counterfeit notes, who is, I am told, a 
notorious rogue, made an unfair use of his revolver’-——__. 

“Yes, Mister, he did,” interrupted 4 man who had been 





listening to this explanation; “for when poor Nick had 
throwd him fair in the rough and tumble, and got bis knee 
on his chest, the cowardly woodchuck begged off and asked 
for metc., and then, when he was let to rise, rapped off two 
leaden sugar-piums into Nick’s ribs unawares—ay, and when 
his pisto) missed fire, he knifed two citizens afare we could 
tie his hands. So we'll make him dance at the end of a cord, 
I'm thinking, in spite of sherift and squire. Legal behavior 
only means Jefterson Penitentiary for a villain that deserves 
to eat no more corn-bread, he don’t. And Regulators’ Law is 
good enough for Aretas Woolley.” 

Up to this moment, my brother and I had taken no keener 
interest in the turmoil than is natural when the question of 
even a stranger's life and death is involved; but now there 
arose a new element of interest. The name of Aretas, one of 
the rarest of those Bible names by which perhaps two-thirds 
of the descendants of the Pilgrims of New England are called, 
®t enee reminded us both of the fictitious clergyman, the 
writet of the perfidious letter that had called me away from 
St. Louis oft the eve of the election. 

“ Aretas Woolley?” said I. “Pray, what sort of calling 
did he follow ?” 

Our informant laughed grimly. “He war of most trades, 
Ireckon. Thief one day, missionary next; coiner, forger, 
bonnet at a gaming-house, tutor im a school, driver on a 
plantation, just as he hails by the names of Woolley, Car- 
nell, Cushnian, White—which, somesay, is his real name—or 
Marston” —— 

But here Willy excitedly broke in: “ Marston! I knew a 
man of that name at Carthage~a broken-down schoolmaster, 
that I rather pitied, and to whom I lent—— Never 
mind that now. Come, George; every minute is worth a 
fortune !” 

And so saying, Willy forced his way through the closely- 
packed crowd, dragging me after him, until we reached a sort 
of ring in the middle of the throng. Here were several de- 
termined-looking men, grasping a trembling, haggard wretch, 
whose neck was encircled by the noose of the fatal halter, 
while a gaunt back woodsman, standing on # cask set on end, 
was putting the last touches to the impromptu gallows. The 
two magistrates, sheriff and squire, still freely ex postulated 
against the summary exercise of popular jurisdiction, but 
evidently without hope of stemming the torrent of mob-fury. 

“There, there. Law’s a good thing, but hemp is a surer, 
sometimes. Save your breath, sheriff. If this chap had nine 
lives, they’re forfeit!” said a brawny bargeman who held the 
prisoner by the collar. The latter was a stout, light-haired, 
pasty-complexioned man of thirty-five, respectably dressed 
in black; but there was blood on his hands‘and face, and a 
very villainous face it was, as his wild eyes glanced despair- 
ingly from side to side. They met those of Willy, and at 
once the captive knew him, and cried out, almost in @ 
scream; “Ford! young Ford! It’s a judgment he should see 
me hanged! He that was so kind to a fellow that had been 
kicked from town to town like a homeless dog—and 
how I paid him for his kindness! Let me live five minutes, 
boys, and” —— 

ut they would not let him live, even for that short respite. 
Those around him did not heed his words, and the crowd 
behind, growing more wolfish every moment in their thirst 
for blood, clamored so savagely for his instant execution that 
my brother’s and my own entreaties were quite thrown 
away. The condemned man was forced to mount upon the 
same empty cask set on end on which the finisher of the 
gallows had Jately stood. Several pairs of muscular hands 
eagerly clutched the loose end of the rope as it trailed upon 
the ground. 

“ Say a prayer, if you choose, I count six, and that ends 
it. Stand by, boys; and you, there, clear the way for a run 
out,” bawled the ruffian who seemed to play the self-autho- 
rised part of provost-marshal. The crowd broke into two 

arts, leaving a space clear. Twice the white lips of the un- 
happy wretch moved, as if in an effort to speak, and when 
his words found utterance, it was to Willy that they were 
addressed : ; 

“Tl right your brother—that job has weighed more with 
me than worse ones—look in my bag—Packham’s Hotel 
there—pocket-book with all the letters—forgive—prove—ah, 
Lord have mercy !” 

“ Six—away !” shouted twenty deep voices; and there was 
a rush and a roar, and up above the heads of the spectators 
hung the body of the miserable wretch, palpitating in the 
agonies of death. The crowd set up a loud shout of savage 
satisfaction; but as for myself, I staggered, sick and dis- 
gusted, out of the press, and, sitting down on a bale of newly 
picked cotton, hardly heard the oaths and outcries and dis- 
charges of firearms that greeted the completion of the popu- 
lar vengeance. 

“Come, colonel; if you're for Jeflerson City you've no 
time to lose!” shouted the commander of the steamer, from 
his perch on the hurricane deck. “I only waited to see the 
hanging. Time’s up, and so issteam!’ And the snorting 
and pufling of the noisy steam-pipe corroborated his assertion. 
I looked round for my brother. Just then, Willy, out of 
breath, and glowing, came along the wharf at a racing pace. 
He had a black travelling-bag in his hand. 

“ Quick, George, on board!” hé exclaimed ; “beara hand 
with your traps, or we shali be Jeft behind. I’ve got the 
bag the poor wretch spoke of; thongh it cost me_ the 
ten dollars that he owed to the innkeeper, and a sharp 
run besides.” 

There was no time for further explanations. We hur- 
ried on board the steamer, which was full of goods and 
passengers bound for the state capita!; and it was not until 
the voyage was over, and we were under the tall roof of the 
Planters’ Hotel at Jefferson, that my brother and I had 
time to examine the contents of the bag which had formed 
the bequest, so to speak, of the dying forger. The papers 
thus found left no doubt, I am sorry to say, of the justice of 
Willy’s suspicions concerning my friend and school-comrade, 
Richard Brownrigg. It seemed, from various documents and 
memoranda, that there had been a long-established connec- 
tion between Brownrigg and this Aretas White, Woolley, or 
by whichever of his many names the swindler should be 
spoken of. He had, under some alias or other, been a clerk 
in the counting-house of Richard’s late employer, and when 
dismissed for embezzlement, Brownrigg had been unwilling 
to lose the services of so clever and unscrupulous an instru- 
ment, and had made use of hii in more than one underhand 
transaction. The man had actually been sent to Carthage to 
keep watch on Willy’s movements, while the precious scheme 
for depriving me of my almost certain promotion was being 
carried into execution. A rough draft of the letter from the 
pretended minister, in Brownrigg’s handwriting, was found, 
folded in a half-completed rhupsody of the nature of a con- 
fession of White's share in the fraud. 

I do not, even after the lapse of years, like to recall the 
pain which this discovery caused me. No man is pleased to 
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find that his old and trusted companion is a black-hearted 
scoundrel. But as for denouncing the treachery of that false 
friend who had wrought my ruin that he might profit by 
it, that, to Willy’s surprise and vexation, I utterly declined to 
do. Like most Englishmen who have been educated under 
the discipline, and imbibed the ideas, of English public- 
school life, d had a strong aversion to tale-bearing and to 
whatever savored, in school-boy parlance, of the spy and the 
“sneak.” To leave Brownrigg to the reproaches of his own 
conscience, and to try to earn a living by a quict, patient, in- 
dustry, seemed to me the only course open to me, nor could 
all my brother’s arguments shake my resolution. At last, 
Willy, after alternately scolding and coaxing me, gave me up 
as hopelessly stubborn. 4 

“ You see, my dear fellow, I should cut a sorry figure in 
the character of an informer. Were I face to face with 
Brownrigg, I don’t pretend that I could command my tem- 
per, but I shall seek no such mecting, nor shall I be the one 
to expose him to the world. What is done cannot be undone, 
and the less we say about the man and his rascality the 
better.” 

Willy looked wicked, but said no more. I remembered, 
afterwards, that there was an odd sparkle in his usually mild 
blue eyes, and which I had noticed in them on the rare occa- 
sions of some rebellion during his boyhood. At the time, 
however, I thought little of it, and on the next morning 
We was uit ited . 

“The young Britisher took the mail-train for St. Louis. 
He left this scratch for you, Mister,” said the rough porter to 
whom I applied for information as he was superintending the 
labors of his colored subordinates, and he handed me a scrap 
of paper on which were pencilled the hasty words : 

“Dear old George, wait here for me. I shall be back as 
soon as steam can bring me.—W.” 

Three ove later, before I was well awake in the early 
morning light, Willy, radiant and exulting, burst like a hur- 
ricane into my room. 

“ George, old George, it’s all right at last! Shake hands! 
T'm this instant back from St. Louis. I have been to paint a 
portrait there.” ; 

. —— Y’ I exclaimed, rubbing my eyes, and staring at 
the lad. 

“ Yes, a portrait,” answered my brother with great cool- 
ness ; “and an eminently successful one it was. The portrait 
of Richard Brownrigg, ., in his true colors. If you had 
but seen the fellow with his mask off, and heard him whimper 
and snive) before the full Board of Directors, as he pleaded 
guilty under the pressure of the overwhelming proofs” —— 
hs a What ’ T exclaimed, “ you have accused Brownrigg, and 

0) nm 

“Dear old boy!” interrupted Willy, “do you think I 
would let you be ruined, and that smooth knave triumph, 
because of some blundering Quixotic punctilio of schvol-boy 
chivalry! I just took French-leave, and the papers from the 
bag along with me, and that rascally letter; and I assure you 
I don’t believe your friend, Mr. Surtees, was so angry as Har- 
ris, his old employer, when he found what a frozen snake he 
had been warming beside his hearth. The long and the short 
of it is that the rogue is kicked out, and the honest man 
brought in. You are secretary, George, to the Phoenix Far 
West, after all that has been done to bar your course. Brother, 
I give you joy!” 

There is not much more to be told. I have long been the 
happy husband of Annie, and am still secretary to the flour- 
ishing Assurance Company known as the Phoenix Far West. 
Willy is a successful artist, and his pictures, when he is not 
too lazy to complete one, are deservedly admired in each 
year’s exhibition. Brownrigg I never saw more. He wrote 
me letters full of penitence, more or less sincere, and I for- 

ve the wrong he had done me, and more than once. re- 
ieved him in his necessity ; but he sank from bad to worse, 
was imprisoned at Vicksburg and Memphis, subsided into the 
condition of tout at a New Orleans gaming-house, and then 
to that of a stevedore on the quay, and, in the yellow fever of 
last hot season, perished miserably. —Chambers’s Journil. 


—_—_>__— 


LITTLE POLLY PILKERTON. 
BY THE AUTHOR oF “THE GENTLE LIFE.” 
CHAPTER I. 


Old Pilkerton—old by virtue of his being Polly's father— 
kept a saddler’s shop in Long Acre. He was the third gene- 
ration which had dealt in pigskin, and had been duly ap- 
prenticed to; his father, who, in his turn, had served his own 
father, and had been dutifully instructed in the art and mys- 
tery of making saddles. The Pilkerton saddle had a good 
name, and the artists who built them knew their own work. 
The shop was ee kept—a pleasant large room, 
smelling of new leather, glittering with new bits, curbs and 
snaffles, and ornamented with a finely-carved head of a horse 
upon which: the Pilkerton head-stall, worked curiously and 
with a multiplicity of stitches, was exhibited to perfection. 
Herein old Pilkerton received his customers, gentlemen of 
large estates, masters of hounds, young heirs who took an in- 
terest in hunting and in horses, and fair ladies who would 
—— their carriages to see their side-saddles built. 

Ikerton was a handsome dark man on the right side of 
forty-five, bald-headed, well-shaven and with a neat black 
whisker. His manner was that of a sound honest English 
tradesman. Quickly deferential in taking orders, firm and 
manly in pointing out what could and should be done, and 
of that kind which generally won its own way. “Leave 
that tu me, sir,” he would say. “I have worked in leather 
more than five-and-twenty years, and I know what can be 
done with it.” 

The saddler was a widower; his only daughter Polly, 
rising twenty, had been well educated at the Misses Blum- 
berry’s Establishment, near Bedford Square, was an adept at 
music, and had carried oft two or three prizes in French. On 
the whole she was superior in accomplishments to the gene- 
ral run of tradesmen’s daughters, and was soberly religious, 
being a Wesleyan and a Sunday School teacher. 

As a rule, tradesmen who mind their shop find that their 
shop minds them, and have at their banker's plenty of money 
to fall back upon in the rainy day. But there are excep- 
tions. Pilkerton was one. He was just as the story opens 
subject to a run of ill-luck. His banker had “ broken,” and, 
in breaking, broke some hundreds of smaller men into little 

ieces. The old saddler, however, weathered the storm. 

he shop did not look less bright and workmanlike, but it 
had less stock in it: Pilkerton was in debt to his leather- 
seller, had to send in his own bills at an earlier date, and, in- 
stead of a clerk, Polly, who never saw her father’s customers 
before, came into and ornamented the little glass case which 
served for a counting-house, and kept his books. 

hen sorrows come they come not single spies. Pilker- 
ton, the saddler, tried to hold his own, and seeing a con- 


tract from a great house for saddlery, sent in—and blessed 
his luck when he got it! - 

The great Earl of Sangpur, a neg | nobleman who de- 
voted himself to his regiment—the Redlegs, a dashing light 
cavalry corps—determined to astonish the world. He had 
invented a new demi-pique saddle, and, as the Government 
looked coldly on it, had obtained from His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief the great favor of presenting the 
whole regiment with new saddles. H.R.H. looked upon this 
craze with a kindly pity, but the earl had proved himself a 
household soldier to the back-bone, and had once added £20 
per man to the regulation price of the horses of the regiment. 
Sangpur was beloved by the men, but hated by his officers, 
whom he put to ail manner of expense.—‘ What does a 
fellab,’ he once said, “do in my regiment with less than 
three thousand a year?” and the question was unanswer- 
able. 

Messrs. Moses, Macbeth, and Company, the well-known 
army clothiers of St. ‘ames’ Street, took the contract. Eng- 
lish society will not allow the real workers to do such large 
jobs without a middle man. Moses, Macbeth, and Company, 
thereon sent round to various saddlers, and Pilkerton—whose 
name stood very high—was selected to carry out the order 
of “ Seven hundred and fifty saddles, as per sample.” 

“We've got the best man in the orld, mi lud,” said little 
Moses (a red-headed Israelite with a Roman nose, and a heavy 
moustache, dressed in the most perfect civil-military cos- 
tume). He had originally been a tailor at Chatham, but had 
prospered—in spite of two bankruptcies—which ill-natured 
persons said made his fortune. 

“Who is he?” 

“ Pilkerton, of Leng Acre.” 

“He'll do,” said the earl, who knew the saddler’s fame in 
the hunting-field. ‘“ Why then did he not give the order to 
Pilkerton? This is one of the mysteries of the trade.” 

“ We've got to find him the money,” said Mr. Moses, with a 
jeer. “These good workmen are so poor.” 

“ You can draw, Mr. Moses, when part of the order is exe- 
cuted,” said the nobleman, kindly. 

Moses, Macbeth, and Co., did diaw; poor Pilkerton did 
not. Like an old-fashioned tradesman, he liked to have his 
money in a lump, and had a pious horror of prepayment. 
His spirits rose with his luck, and he worked bravely at his 
contract. 

The be og minister under whom little Polly Pilkerton 
sat was the Reverend Samuel Stoker, a pious man, who did 
not disdain to sport an American degree of D.D. Dr. Stoker 
had prospered, lived in Bedford Square, had a son who was 
in a good position in the Metropolitan and Provincial Bank, 
and a daughter, who, when poor Pilkerton lost his money, 
tried to help-Polly by taking music lessons from her. Miss 
Stoker was very stupid but very good-natured, and Polly was 
delighted. So was young Samuel Stoker, who delighted in 
his second name of Keach—Keach Stoker, Esq.—he was 
named after a celebrated divine who had expounded the 
prophecies. 

each Stoker was fond of music, went every Saturday to 
the Crystal Palace Concerts, and returned so late that he was 
never seen at his father’s ehapel. It is a way with clergy- 
men’s sons as well as with those of pious nonconformists. 
Sally Stoker, named Sarah after the wife of the patriarch, 
and born in days before D.D. ornamented her father’s name, 
mourned over this, and the preacher himself improved the 
occasion in his celebrated “ Lectures to Young Men,” on 
what Keach called profanely the “ Double Event;” that 
is, on “ Making a Bank in both Worlds.” But Keach 
dressed fashionably, rose in his bank, shook his head when 
any one talked about marrying, said he was a beggar on five 
hundred a year—and so he was a be; in slate-coiored kid 
gloves, splendidly cut trousers, a glossy hat, and unexcep- 
tionable boots. 

This did not—this miserable state of poverty, 1 mean— 
hinder him from making covert love to Polly. When Polly 
gave her evening lessons, Keach, who was more than sus- 
pected of having been seen at theatres and promenade con- 
certs, menoget to stay at home, to the great delight of Sally 
and the D.D. He even joined in family prayer, carefully 
kneeling down on a scented pocket handkerchief. He was a 
universal favorite this young fellow, so sober, so staid, yet so 
awake to all the doings of the world. His father, in spite of 
his absence from chapel, and his presence in a new very 
high church where he could leave before the sermon, looked 
upon him with high favor. 

Keach on his coached his father up on the state of the 
funds, and had he advised Pilkerton would have saved him 
from his losses. When the D.D.’s congregation, upon the 
conclusion of a ministry of twenty years, presented him with 
a silver teapot and six hundred sovereigns, Keach took his 
father aside, made him spend all the six hundred in “ Egyp- 
tians,” and in two months after sell out at a premium which 
made six into eight. Then he split the eight into two parts, 
and divided them —_ between “ Russians” and “ Turks,” 
both went up, the first the more rapidly; and when Doctor 
Stoker thought fit to retire, Keach congratulated the pater, as 
he called him, upon having a neat little “ thou,” a pet abbre- 
viation with city men for a thousand. 

“ You were quite right to sell just before dividends, pater. 
. ptians’ don’t stand quite so well ez div.” 

ot don’t touch the interest,” said old Stoker, “ it smacks 
of usury.” . 

“ Quite right, sir,” said Keach, paring his nails ; “I will tell 
you always when to sell out—and when to buy in.” “Why 
not,” he whispered to himself, “it will come to me some 


day.” 

Xo Keach Stoker, Esq., rising at his bank, and beloved at 
home, prospered with everybody except Polly Pilkerton. 

The reason was not far to seek. 

Almost every a, except on those of the music lessons, 
young Benjamin Mansell, who also sat under the great Stoker, 
and made his boots, came round ostensibly to talk about the 
leather market and the price of skins, but in reality to look at 
Polly Pilkerton. Old Mansell and old Pilkerton were boy- 
ree A friends, but the saddler consorting with a higher class 
of customer had learnt to look down on the bootmaker. 

In his “line” Mansell was as a workman as Pilker- 
ton, so there could be no reason for this show of pride. But 
when has Pride a reason? Old Mansell, a thoughtful man, 
like his son, and bootmakers in general, smoked his pipe, 
thought that his friend “showed a stiff upper lip,” and said 
nothing. Young Mansell,on the contrary, felt the slight and 
would have resented it, but he was over head and ears in 
love with Polly. Love makes a man swallow a good deal. 
Ben thought that he was not fine enough, and therefore im- 
proved himself both mentally and as faras bodily adornment 
went. He was a fine manly young fellow; thoughtful and 
observant, and determined to win his way. He did not take 
a bad way to do it; Polly observed his improvement, put his 





motives with the unerring perception of women when they 








are themselves concerned, down to the right cause, and liked 
him all the better for it. 

“T can’t think why you encourage that young shoemaker, 
Polly ?” 

“ He is a bootmaker, father—and we are but saddlers.”’ 

“ Bootmakers and shoemakers are all the same—‘ snobs !’ ” 
said old Pilkerton, bitterly. The loss of his money had made 
him very cynical, and his darling wish- was to marry his 
daughter to a man who was not only rich but above his own 
station in life. 

“Snob or not,” said Polly, coloring at the insult, “he is 
more polite to you than Mr. Keach Stoker.” 

Both were thinking of the same person a‘ the time. 

“ Ah! that is a man!” said Pilkerton, with gusto. “ He’s 
sure to rise in the world.” 

“T hope he will,” said Polly, tossing her head. That same 
evening she consoled young Ben by going out a walk with 
him round Russell Square and down by what old Pilkerton 
called the Fonjling. She had a will of her own this Polly. 

“°Tain’t quite a proper place for a young lady to walk, it’s 
so lonely,” said her father. 

“Law! and you and mother used to go a courting round 
there when London wasn’t half so full,” said Polly, with a 
laugh, holding up her face for her father to kiss. “I can 
take care of myself; and Ben and I have walked and talked 
together since we were ten. He’s so clever, and so fond of 
poetry, and tells me such pretty things.” 

This was true. Ben was an enthusiast, never talked of 
himself but when he had read some noble book or poem; 
and he was always reading, and spouted it out to Polly— 
sometimes the people thought the young couple quarrelling ; 
they had not come to that yet; they had not even made 
love. 

But if Ben had puzzled his long head for a week—and he 
was no fool—he could not have hit upon a better way to 
catch Polly. When he recited in his grave tones and manly 
voice, and his good reading—taught him more by his own 
heart than by the “ Penny Elocutionist” he took in, and the 
quarter he spent at a Mechanics’ Institute elocution class—- 
Polly insensibly connected herself with the heroine, and 
Ben, as the nearest male creature at hand, as the hero, and 
her pretty eyes turned on his often | soaneeape with dewy 
tears under the gas lamps. Ah! those appy autumn walks ; 
happy Russell Square, happy “ Fondling”—then so appro- 
priately named. “I say, Ben,” said Polly, taking hold of his 
arm or ey that it made him shiver delightfully, “tell me 
more about the ‘ Patrician’s Daughter’-—when Mildred won’t 
have him, and she’s in love with him all the time, you know 

How stupid women are, are they not, Ben ?” 

“No, Polly; how can I think so when you can take all the 
points so well. They are not stupid. They think with their 
hearts.” 

“That's why they break them so often putting ’em to an 
eres purpose. But, Ben, if a Miss Mildred—wasn’t it 
Mildred rejected you on your being a—a—nota patrician, you 
know—what should you do, Ben ?” 

“T should break mine, Polly ; if I loved her as I can love.” 
“How’s that?” said Polly, with a feigned funny little 
laugh. 

With all my mind, with all my heart, and with all my 
soul”’—here he gave Polly’s arm, quite mechanically on his 
part, a tremendous squeeze, and the same delicious shiver ran 
through her frame—* and my neighbor as myself,” said Ben; 
“that’s in the Church Catechism which Doctor Stoker 
preaches against, Polly.” 

“Ts it?” said Polly. The tone of her voice was strangel 
altered. “Gracious! there’s ten o’clock, Ben! How late it 
is. What will poor father say.” 

Somehow Polly felt rather guilty that night. 


CHAPTER II. 


The old saddler worked away at his contract early and 
late, and took so much trouble that each saddle was indeed 
furnished “ as per sample.” Seven hundred and fifty saddles: 
take a good deal of work and leather; and work and leather 
have to be paid for. 

Pilkerton was too proud to unburden himself to Moses, 
Macbeth, and Company, and it would have been of little use 
had he done so. He followed a well-known custom and 
made use of a little paper instrument ; he, in the slang of Mr. 
Keach Stoker, “flew a kite,” drawing upon his old friend 
Mansell, who was a “ warm” man, so far as a few hundreds 
can make one warm, for “ value received.” Mr. Mansell carried 
out the fiction like a man and a brother tradesman; some 
“gentlemen” in the City discounted the bill, and Pilkerton 
was furnished with cash. Still, although the bootmaker had 
obliged his early friend with the use of his name, Pilkerton 
did not think it any more proper that the bootmaker’s son 
should marry his daughter. 

There was, therefore, some little coolness when Polly came 
home, but the saddle contract was so nearly done, the money 
was so sure to be paid, and the saddler was too full of hope 
to be very full of anger. 

So father and daughter found the time go very pleasantly, 
a re of the “ Patrician’s Daughter,” and admiring 
her Ben when he recited “Romeo and Juliet,” while the 
father stuck closely to work with his men, paying them 
liberally, too, until the whole seven hundred and fifty demi- 
pique saddles were delivered to Mr. Moses, who looked some- 
what coldly at them, before Mr. Pilkerton, but was loud in 
his praises of the work to Lord Sangpur. 

ad the saddler heard the words uttered by the Jew to 
the nobleman he would have been full of praise if not of 
a. However, the work merited all that was said b 
Moses, Macbeth, and Co., better saddles were never delivered, 
and my lord drew a cheque for the balance due on the spot. 

Messrs. Moses, Macbeth, and Co., did not go and do like- 
wise. They well knew the value of money, and sent poor 
Pilkerton wearily back with hardly a sovereign in his pocket. 
He had exhausted all his own money and the bill as well, and 
sat down, miserably enough, to wait. His contract had taken 
up his whole time; he had even offended some of his best 
customers, and he sat in his almost empty shop, lately so full 
= bustle, with his strong muscular hands spread idly before 

im. 

“You're dull, father, to-day,” said Polly, apparently as gay 

as a lark. 

“Tdle men generally are dull.” 

“Law! you're not idle, why you are always at work. All 

work and no play, you know; why don’t you go and smoke 
with old Mr Mansell ?” 


a pi 

= Pishall be thinking of that bill—comes due next week, 
sighed Pilkerton. 
“ Never mind, I’ve got all our accounts out, and if they 
would only pay up——” 
“ Ah! but my customers are all out of town, and that man, 
Moses ; 1 never saw a Macbeth about him.” 





“ What a funny name—thw’s the name that Ben talks 
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about so beautifully,” said Polly to herself. “They must 
pay father,” she said, aloud. “It was a ready money job and 
at a read se rice.” 

“ Ah!” sigh ilkerton; “I do wish they would think 
so. You see, gentlemen of their persuasion have not got to 
do as they would be done by.” 

“No; Ben says, they ‘do, or else they would be done,” 
whispered Polly. “I don’t much like them. But there are 
good amongst them. Hallo! here’s the postman, father— 
with a cheque.” 

Pilkerton hurried forward and trembled as he took a 
lawyer’s letter. He stammered, hardly knowing what he 
said, “I can’t have made a mistake with that fresh _bill of 
mine; it hasn’t come due, and this isn’t a writ, is it, Polly ?” 
Poor old fellow, he was too innocent of those useful bits of 


per. 

“ Heavens father! what is it ?” 

He had torn open the letter, and one glance at it was 
enough for him. 

Messrs. Moses, Macbeth, and Co., could not pay the henge 
bat they did the next best thing they could, they put his debt 
ina a i. an 

“ Oh, Polly! Polly!” said the r man, big dro ther- 
ing on his beld head“ aeaee iti ine 

“ You, father!” 

“ Worse; the something Jews—I shall be sold up, stock, 
lock, and barrel frame and flap, head-stall, and crupper !” 
Tuen he sank on his stool, and taking up his leather cuttin 
kaife, threw it on the floor with such force that it Prem 
like glass, and the blade flying out of the door and nearly 
cutting a dog’s tail off. Then the man, and he was 
good, swore a great oath that he would never work more. 

‘Be a man, father,” said Polly, trembling at his great 
rag:, and yet somehow admiring him. 

“Be aman,” saic he; “ yes, and work for these desperate 
chats, these fellows who take contracts, screw you down to 
the ast penny, and then, aided by the law, cheat you out of 
that These men who live in great houses upon the fat of 
the hnd and the lives of the poor. Be aman; be a slave; 
by havens, the fellows who slouch about and won't work 
are rght after all. How many an honest tradesman and his 
famik have been brought to misery and starvation by such 
as thse. Many a tender gal, and many an honest, hard- 
workig mother, Polly—— thank God, my wife’s gone.” 

“Q father, father, I never heard you say so before. 
Wha wicked men they are? May God forgive them. But, 

fathe, are you sure this isn’t their misfortune ?” 

“ Sre,” said the father; “when it’s the third time. My 
mates warned me to look sharp. Old Mansell did and he 
know a thing or two.” . 

“ Vill you get anything, father *” 

“What! when the lawyers have done their worst and had 
their jckings. No; do you suppose, Polly, as those gentle- 
men wrk for their own families or for their creditors? Why 
they ae as glad when there’s a bankruptcy as an undertaker 
is whe there’s a funeral coming off.” 

“He bad the world must be, father?” 

“ Wil, it is not x good one—just now. About half-a-crown 
in the ound is all that will come to me.” 

“ Ju the eighth part!” 

“ Lile better than the tythe of mint and cummin,” said 
the sacler, bitterly. 

“ An will that aid yo. ? When does the bill come due ?” 

“In, week; the bankruptcy; may be settled in six 
month? 

“ Wk don’t you go through the court, too, father,” said 

> % a sudden inspiration. 
_ “ Wit, If” said the old man, a gleam of humor sparkling 
in his e:—“ what J, Polly! no, I'd rather go and rot in pri- 
son, ande a journeyman again and make saddles; my right 
hand hm’t forgot its cunning, let the worst come to the 
worst I’learn a crust for m vis 

“Oh, ther, dear old father,” cried Polly, “ come into the 
back shoand let me kiss you;. you’re all a man, father, and 
you alw% were.” 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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ABOUT CHARLES LAMB, 
( Conclusion.) 


In the ‘haracter of Lamb,’ which concludes the second 
volume offalfourd’s ‘ Letters of Charles Lamb, occurs the 
following :entence :—“ Although he numbered among his 
associatesree-thinkers and sceptics, he had a great dislike 
to any prane handling of sacred subjects, and always dis- 
couraged olemical discussion.” The words “ free-thinkers 
and scepts” are strongly underscored, and Landor has 
written Ojosite to them, “ He was known to be one and 
Talfourd rew it.” The testimony, coming from such a 
source, is t conclusive, but it is certainly interesting. 

On moran one occasion Landor takes exception to Sir 
Thomas Tiourd’s English, and expresses his disapprobation 
with charaeristic ener, And truly it is surprising to find 
the author ‘Jon’ writing such a phrase as the following :— 

Another -cumstance akin to these, tended also to impart 
a tinge of nerableness to his early musings.” In another 
place Talfod says, “ The spirit of gentility seems to breath 
around alljs persons.” On which Landor writes,“ The 
deuce it doe.’ And I think most persons who are familiar 
with the‘ Fxys of Elia’ will be likely so far to forget their 


= gentility” to ech A . C . 
dinary eulogy, o Landor’s exclamation on this extraor 


With refetce to the letter of Elia it is gratifying to know 


that the diffince between Lamb and Southey ended in a 
way honorabgo both. Southey, from the first. did not take 
the letter mM ‘angry spirit. He said of it in writing to the 
publisher, “Tresentful letter was ever written less offen- 
sively: his gtle nature may be seen in it throughout.” In 
the followingnonth (November, 1823), Southey came to 
London, and ‘ote to Lamb offering to call ou him. The 
offer was a fridly and even generous one under the circum- 
stances: for ough Southey, in his character of critic 
deserved mucif Elia’s publicly-administered reproof, yet 


the fact of ber in the wrong seldom incli 
conciliation ! 8 inclines a man to 


Lamb wrote reply breathing the very spiri 
and sensitive attion. In the Seastion of hie feelin ales 
the (with him) wonted excitement of resentment, he was 
willing to blamhimself, and humbly to ask pardon for 
having blamed ; friend. But it must be noted as a trait 
without which mb’s gentleness would rather incur con- 
tempt than commd respect, that whilst willing to surrender 
his own grievangt a word, he never, then or thereafter 
retracted one syhle of his staunch championship of his 
friends Hazlitt arfunt. Southey called to see him. The 
mist was cleared ay in a moment, and from that time for- 





ward no further misunderstandin 
the affectionate relations between 
illustration of the old song,— 


“The falling out of faithful friends, renewal is of love.” 


arose to dim or distort 
em. Their case was an 


Amongst Lamb’s published letters, perhaps those to Mr. 
Thomas Manning, whilom mathematical tutor at Cambridge, 
are the richest in humor—in downright fun. That often- 
quoted one, in which he dissuades his friend from a projected 
voyage to China and Tartary, is crammed full of comicality. 
He begs him entirely to put aside all thoughts of such a 
journey, in the following terms: “ But perhaps the best thing 
you can do is, to ¢ry to get the idea out of your head. For 
this purpose, repeat to yourself every night, after you have 
said your prayers, the words, ‘Independent Tartary, Inde- 
pendent Tartary,’ two or three times, and associate with them 
the idea of oblivion,—’tis Hartley’s method with obstinate 
me.ories.” 

Again: “Some say they” (the Tartars) “are cannibals; 
and then, conceive a Tartar-fellow eating my friend, and 
adding the cool malignity of mustard and vinegar !” 

Ta another lettér to the same, wherein Lamb is vauntin 
the reformation in his habits—“ Got incredibly sober an 
regular,” &c., &c.—he unexpectedly concludes thus: “ sud- 
denly disposed to sleep, having taken a quart of peas with 
bacon and stout. Will not refuse nature, who has done such 
things for me !” 

Is not this exquisite fooling ?—if, you have but a nose for 
the bean-flower ! 

Mr. Manning did poor | out his project of visiting China, 
despite his friend’s appalling picture of his being eaten, with 
the cool malignity of mustard and vinegar. And Lamb's 
pretended bewilderment about dates in writing to the absent 
traveller, is deliciously quaint. He says: “ the distance you 
are at cuts up tenses by the roots.” He begins one letter: 
“This is Christmas Day, 1815, with us; what it may be with 
you I don’t know. The 12th of June next year, perhaps. 
And if it should be the consecrated season with you, I don’t 
see how you can keep it. You have no turkeys; you would 
not desecrate the festival by offering =. a withered Chinese 
bantam, instead of the savory, grand Norfolcian holocaust, 
that smokes all around my nostrils at this moment, from a 
thousand firesides. Then what puddings have you? Where 
will you get holly to stick in your churches, or churches to 
stick your dried tea-leaves (that must be the substitute) in? 
What memorials you can have of the holy time, I see not. 
A chopped missionary or two may keep up the thin idea of 
Lent and the wilderness; but what standing evidence have 
you of the Nutivity ?” 

In writing to Mr. Baron Field, who had a judicial appoint- 
ment in New South Wales, he says: “I have positive hopes 
that I shall be able to conquer that inveterate habit of smok- 
ing, which you may remember | indulged in. I think of 
making a beginning this evening, viz. Sunday, 3ist Aug., 
1817, not Wednesday, the 2nd of Feb., 1818, as it will be, 
perhaps, when you read this for the first time. There is the 
difficulty of writing from one end of the globe (hemispheres 
I call em) to another. Why, half the truths I have sent you 
in this letter will become lies before they reach you, and 
some of the lies (which I have mixed for variety’s sake, and 
to exercise your judgment in the finding of them out) may 
be turned into sad realities before you shall be called upon to 
detect them. Such are the defects of going by different 
chronologies. Your now is not my now; and again, your 
then is not my then; but my now may be your then, and 
vice versa. Wiuose head is competent to these things?...... 
I am not sure, sometimes, you are not in another planet; 
but then I don’t like to ask Capt. Burney, or any of those 
that know anything about it, for fear of exposing my 
ignorance.” 

In another of the letters to Manning, he recounts how he 
has received a present of Cambridge brawn from Richard 
Hopkins, cook to Trinity Hall and Caius College. Lamb's 
expatiation on the merits of brawn, is so characteristic of 
his manner, as to be worth quoting. “Richard knew my 
blind side, when he pitched upon brawn. ’Tis of all my 
hobbies the supreme, in the eating way. . . . Brawn was a 
noble thought. It is not every common gullet-fancier that 
can properly esteem of it. It is like a picture of one of the 
old Italian masters. It’s gusto is of that hidden sort. As 
Wordsworth sings of a modest poet— You must love him 
’ere to you he will seem worthy of your love,’ so brawn, you 
must taste it ere to you it will seem to have any taste at all. 
But ’tis nuts to the adept; those that will send out their 
tongue and feelers to find it out. It will be wooed, and not 
unsought, be won. Now, ham-essence, lobsters, turtle, such 
popular minions, absolutely court you, lay themselves out to 
strike you at first smack, like one of David’s pictures (they 
call him Darveed), compared with the plain russet-coated 
wealth of a Titian or a Corregio, as I illustrated above. 
Such are the obvious glaring heathen virtues of a corpora- 
tion dinner, compared with the reserved collegiate worth 
of brawn. ... We have not many such men in any rank 
of life as Mr. R. Hopkins. Crisp, the barber of St. Mary’s, 
was just such another. I wonder fe never sent me any 
little token, some chestnuts, or a pufl, or two pound of hair ; 
just to remember him by.” 

There is a sort of companion-piece to this delicious letter 
in one to Coleridge, which contains, as Talfourd says, the 

rm of the well-known ‘ Dissertation on Roast Pig,’ in the 

vs of Elia. All the pig part of that popular essay is in- 
deed incomparable. But, in the opinion of the present 
writer, the incidental story it contains of Lamb’s giving away 
a cake in his childhood, is better, because more spontaneously, 
told in the familiar epistle, wherein the mention of the cir- 
cumstance arises naturally from the context. 

Coleridge had received a pig as a present, and erroneously 
attributed the gift to Charlies Lamb, who writes to deny 
having sent it. As in the ‘Dissertation’ he professes him- 
self unable to send away a pig, and thus proceeds: “ Nay, 
I should think it an affront, an undervaluing done to nature, 
who bestowed such a boon upon me, if in a churlish mood 
I parted with the precious gift. One of the bitterest pangs I 
ever felt of remorse was, when a child—my kind old aunt 
had strained her purse-strings, to bestow a sixpenny whole 
plum-cake upon me. In my way home, through the Bor- 
ough, I met a venerable old man, not a mendicant—but 
thereabouts ; a look-beggar, not a verbal petitionist; and in 
the coxcombry of taught-charity I gave away the cake to 
him. I walked on a little, in all the pride of an Evangelical 
peacock, when of a sudden, my old aunt’s kindness crossed 
me; the sum it was to her; the pleasure she had a right to 
expect that I—not the old impostor—should take, in eating 
her cake ; the cursed ingratitude by which, under the color of 
a Christian virtue, I had frustrated her cherished purpose. I 
sobbed, wept, and took it to heart so grievously, that I think 
I never suftered the like—and I was right. It was a piece 
of unfeeling hypocrisy, and proved a lesson to me ever after. 





The cake has long been masticated, consigned to dunghill, 
with the ashes of that unseasonable pauper. 

“But when Providence, who is better to us all than our 
aunts, gives me a pig, remembering my temptation and my 
fall, I shall endeavor to act tow it more in the spirit of 
the donor’s purpose. ; 


“ Yours (short of pig) to command in mee. ; 


The peculiar and special qualities of Lamb’s humor may 
be keenly felt, but are difficult to discriminate. If one must 
seek a parallel it may be said to resemble in some respects 
the humor of Touchstone; and perhaps the humor of Shakes- 
peare’s fools in general, in their finer and quainter utter- 
ances. There is in it a half-shrewd melancholy, a mixture 
of sportiveness and sad earnest, a keen smile of self-mockery 
which may at any moment tremble and change its curve at 
the corner of the mouth into an expression more apt to sug- 
gest tears; there isa sort of cunning-simple knowledge of 
men which is akin to a large and loving tolerance ; and there 
is withal, as has been said,a spring of hearty rollicki 
laughter that bubbles up every now and then fresh aa 
sparkling as the brook that “ brawled along Lhe wood” in 
Arden, 


en. 

Lamb’s constant and loving study of the old English 
writers—especially of the Elizabethan dramatists—has given 
a peculiar coloring to his style,and perhaps even to his 
thoughts. He may be said less, to have imitated those old 
writers, than to have grown like them, as our features catch 
the expression of a face we love ani live with. His appre- 
ciation of the beauties of the rare old poets was perhaps 
unique in his century; for the very quaintnesses and quid- 
dities, the obsolete forms, and strange conceits, which abound 
in them, had a positive charm for him. Not only does he 
sympathise with the glorious heart’ and soul of our great 
ones, and with the pulse of their warm, honest, English 
blood, but even the twirl of their moustaches, the stiff fash- 
ion of their beards, and their occasional condescension to 
~ use of the aflected jargon of their day, are dear to Charles 

amb. 

One fancies that if he could have been transported some 
night from his bed in the Temple into the midst of another 
age, and another scene; to a board fringed with bright faces, 
with Ben Jonson’s powerful rugged countenance at one end 
of it, and at the other the shining wonderful brow, lit by 
mild hazel eyes, of glorious Will Shakespeare—if such an 
enchantment could have befallen him,1I say, one fancies 
that Lamb would have felt like a fairy chaageling who has 
been exiled all its life among mortals, and is suddenly caught 
back into the midst of its brother sprites! 

Some admiring awe there would have been, and a little 
dazzled blinking at first, but he would have known these 
wondrous wights for his kinsfolk. Their talk, their smiles, 
their jests, and their antique simplicities, would have been 
familiar and pleasant to the soul of this India House clerk, 
as the remembered voice of a schoolmate echoing out of the 
happy youthful years. 

amb’s relish of the humor of his favorites is keen, as 
might have been expected. But so also is his sense of their 
nobility, their wisdom, and their virile humanity. He iden- 
tifies himself with them, he reaches their point of view, he 
sees with their eyes, judges with their intellect, feels with 
their sentiments, to a degree which I almost fancy is un- 
paralleled between a reader and authors separated from him 
by such a wide tract of time. 

In 1808 he published specimens of English dramatic poets 
who lived about the time of Shakespeare. Referring to this 
collection, in a paper called ‘ Characters of Dramatic Writers 
contemporary with Shakespeare,’ and published in the first 
volume of ‘Lamb’s Prose Works (Edward Moxon, 1888), he 
says :-— 

“My leading design was to illustrate what may be called 
the moral sense of our ancestors. To show in what manner 
they felt, when they placed themselves by the power of ima- 
gination in trying circumstances, in the conflicts of duty and 
passion, or the strife of contending duties; what sort of loves 
and enmities theirs were; how their griefs were tempered, 
and their full-swoln joys abated; how much of Shakespeare 
shines in the great men, his contemporaries, and how far in 
his divine mind and manners he surpassed them and all 
mankind.” . 

Certainly there was none more capable of fulfilling that 
design. In the remarks on Middleton and Rowley, speaking 
of the play called “ A Fair Quarrel,’ he says :— 

“The insipid levelling morality to which the modern 
stage is tied down, wal not admit of such admirable pas- 
sions as these scenes are filled with. A puritanical obtuse- 
ness of sentiment, a stupid infantile goodness, is creepin 
among us, instead of the vigorous passions, and virtues cla 
in flesh and blood with which the old dramatists present us. 
Those noble and liberal casuists could discern in the differ- 
ences, the quarrels, the animosities of men, a beauty and 
truth of moral feeling, no Jess than in the everlastingly in- 
culcated duties of forgiveness and atonement. With us, all 
is hypocritical meekness. A reconciliation-scene, be the oc- 
casion never so absurd, never fails of applause. Our audi- 
ences come to the theatre to be complimented on their good- 
ness. They compare notes with the amiable characters in 
the play, and find a wonderful sympathy of disposition be- 
tween them. We have acommonstock of dramatic morality, 
out of which a writer may be supplied without the trouble 
of copying it from originals within his own breast.” 

Lamb fervently advocated the cultivation of the imagina- 
tion. In his day books of ‘Instructive Entertainment,’ or 
‘Entertaining Knowledge, were coming into vogue. He 
complains bitterly that * Goody Twoshoes is almost out of 
print. Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff has banished all the old 
classics of the nursery; and the shopman at Newbery’s 
hardly deigned to reach them oft an exploded corner of a 
shelf, when Mary asked for them.” 

There is extraneous interest given to these words by two 
facts: firstly, that they were addressed to Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge in a letter accompanying a gift of some story- 
books for his son, little Hartley; secondly, that Walter 
Savage Landor approved them with constitutional hearti- 
ness, and has written opposite to them with a vigorous 
pencil, “ Admirable remarks!” which exclamation applies to 
the whole of the passage. It is too long for quotation in 
this place, but we may say that Lamb winds up by apos- 


trophising Coleridge thus: “Think of what you would have - 


been now, if instead of being fed with tales and old wives’ 
fables in childhood, you had been crammed with geogra- 
phy and natural history !” 

t has not been attempted here to give any narrative of 
Lamb’s life, or any analytical criticism of his writings, but, 
merely to touch upon such outer incidents of the one as 
must perforce have had a strong influence on the other. 
Among these none—(not even the unspeakable sorrow of 
his sister’s tragic affliction; for that sorrow bled inwardly ' 
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mainly, and did not, perhaps, much ooze away at the 


v 
nib of the pen}—was more powerful in shaping Lamb's 
literary career than the quality of his intimate associates. 


It must be accounted a special good fortune for him that 
he was so early acquainted with Coleridge, Southey, Words- 
worth, and others. Later in life Lamb might have chosen 
his friends; but in his obscure youth he ran many million 
chances of consorting with very inferior men to these. 

His early efforts were poetic. With diffidence (for here 
I differ from some noteworthy authorities,) I must own 
that I cannot think very highly of Lamb’s poetry. And 
my objection is never—or rarely—to the matter of it, but 
to the form. . 

Lamb has written many harmonious, and some exquisite, 
lines; but he had not the intense faculty of music, which 
will, I think, invariably be found in fine poets, and most 
abundantly in the atest. Whether we listen to Chau- 
cer’s “ wood-notes wild” (to apply to him that which was 
said of a greater than he,) or to Milton’s rojling organ 
peals; to Shakespeare’s exhaustless variety of melody, 
choral rhythms of the spheres, and the sylvan pipe of 
Amien’s “Heigh ho! the green holly,” or to the rich 
natural voice of Burns carolling gay and pathetic songs, 
from its peasant heart of hearts—to Pope's polished mea- 
sure, gracefully dignified as a minuet of Mozart, daintily 
tripping as a giga of Handel, full of artful turns, and 
languid “ dying falls,” or to the nightingale-ecstasy of Keats 
and Shelley,—there is music, music, music, in them all. As 
well conceive a painter without color, as a poet without 


melody ! 

Now this great gift is not Charles Lamb’s ; or is his only in 
part. But in illustration and enforcement of what has been 
said, it may be remarked that even he says his best things best. 
That is to say, that when the thought and sentiment are 
purely poetic, the utterance is sweeter and more tuneful than 
elsewhere. 

There are two poems,—one a sonnet entitled ‘ Work, 
originally published in the Mraminer, and included in the 
collection of Lamb’s poetical works, and the other called 
‘The Three Graves, written for the Jacobin journal the 
Champion—which Landor has singled out for eulogy. Of 
the sonnet called ‘Work,’ he writes: “ This is more in the 
spirit of Shakespeare than any sonnet I ever saw.” And 
opposite to ‘The Three Graves’ he pencils on the margin: 
“ This is the best piece of all Lamb’s poetry.” 

The reader may perhaps remember these lines, beginning : 

“Close by the ever-burning brimstone beds, 
Where Bedloe, Oates, and Judas hide their heads, 
I saW great Satan, like a sexton stand, 
With his intolerable spade in hand, 
Digging three graves.’ 
They are to be found in a foot-note to the second volume of 
Talfourd’s ‘ Letters of Charles Lamb.’ 

‘Phe rare quality of Lamb’s humor has been chiefly insisted 
upon, but the words of serious wisdom scattered throughout 
his pages are equally precious. In a hundred little matters 
Lamb’s belief—his wise, not foolish belief—in goodness, 
shines out as humbly cheerful as the light of a glow-worm. 
When he writes after a dinner attended by Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Rogers, Tom Moore, “It is a lie that poets are 
envious; I have known the best of them, and can speak to it 
that they give each other their merits, and are the kindest 
critics as well as the best authors,” we feel our hearts ex- 
panded, and we feel that in the main it és true. 

When he says in a letter to Bernard Barton, the Quaker 
poet, who had sent him a volume of his own verses, “I do 
not like praise handed in by disparagement; as I objected to 
a side censure on Byron” (Lamb was no lover of Byron, but 
he was a lover of truth and justice) “in the lines on Bloom- 
field.” And again, “If a thing is good, why invidiously bring 
it into comparison with something better? There are too 
few heroic things in this world to admit of our marshalling 
them in anxious etiquettes of precedence ;” are we not grate- 
ful to him for his just liberality ? 

Let us imitate his large-heartedness, nor seek to hand in 
his praise by disparagement; but try thankfully to recognise 
the heroic in him and wheresoever we meet it. The epithet 
“heroic,” applied to this Cockney India House clerk, may 
shock some meritorious persons as being hyperbolical. But 
it is the prerogative of poetry to see some things more truly 
than prose ; as the utilitarian sheep grazing on aturfy moun- 
tain has a poorer, and falser, idea of the mountain than the 
traveller who beholds i's entire airy outhne from afar. And 
Time will lend to the India House clerk—in so far as it pre- 
serves his memory at all—the aerial perspective n to 
appreciate his real proportions. To me there is something 
awful in the contemplation of his life-long struggle, of the 
silent sacrifice contiuually going up before God and his own 
soul. And, remember there was no audience! or so small a 
one as to be little more than that limited family circle before 
whom your romantic novel-hero scarcely condescends to ex- 
hibit a taste of his quality. 

The first ‘ Essays of Elia” were published in 1823; the last 
—prophetically thus entitled ‘ Last Essays of Elia’—in 1833. 
On the 27th of December, 1834, he died, calmy, painlessly, 
sinking gradually asleep. From the Essays much of his own 
uneventful history may be learned ; as for example, his long 
service at the India House, his release from that service as a 
pensioner, and his subsequent ‘ Retired Leisure.’ 

It is impossible to close the slightest sketch of Lamb's 
literary genius without aye to the fine ‘ Essay on the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare, considered with reference to their 
fitness for Stage Representation.’ The part referring to the 
character of ‘ Lear,’ is, perhaps, the most magnificent Shakes- 

-criticism ever written ;—infused, as criticism so seldom 

, or can be, with the fiery sublimity of the original itself. 

The lines written in his own album are, to my thinking, 
amoag his very best, if they be not his best. Some of the 
stanzas are exquisitely pathetic. 


“Fresh clad from heaven, in robes of white, 
A young probationer of light, 
Thou wert, my soul, an album bright. 


“ A spotless leaf; but thought and care, 
And friend and foe, in foul or fair, 
Have ‘ written strange defeatures’ there. 


“And Time, with heaviest hand of all, 
Like that fierce writing on the wall, 
Hath stamped sad dates—he can’t recal. 

* * * * * 

“ Disjointed numbers ; sense unknit; 
Huge reams of folly ; shreds of wit; 
Compose the mingled mass of it. 

“My scalded eyes no longer brook 
Upon this ink-blurred thing to look— 


But the books thou hast left to us, Charles Lami, we willnot 
* clasp. 
cative finger between the pages, to meditat f 
kindliest and daintiest spirits in our English Literature.— 


” We but close them gently, keeping, haply, an indi- 
editate on one of the 


Temple Bar. , 


—_——__ e- -——— 
RICH AND POOR. 
BY LORD HOUGHTON. 


There isa o—— so purely blest, 
That to its use [ oft repair, 

When evil breaks my spirit’s rest, 

And pleasure is but varied care: 

A thought to the stormiest skies, 

To deck with flowers the bleakest moor— 
A thought whose home is paradise— 

The charities of poor to poor. 


It were not for ti.e rich to blame, 

If they, whom fortune seems to scorn, 
Should vent their ill-content and shame 
On others less or more forlorn ; 

But, that the veriest needs of life 
Should be dispensed with freer hand, 
Than all their stores and treasures rife— 
Is not for them to understand : 


To give the stranger’s children bread, 

Of your precarious board the spoil— 

To watch your helpless neigbbor’s bed, 
And, sleepless, meet the morrow’s toil ;— 
The gifts, not proffered once alone, 

The daily sacrifice of years— 

And, when all else to give is gone, 

The precious gifts of love and tears. ° 


What record of triumphant deed, 
What virtue pompously unfurled, 
Can thus refute rnd pony | creed 
That parts from God our living world. 
O Misanthrope! deny who would— 
O Moralists! deny who can— 

Seeds of almost impossible good, 
Deep in the deepest life of Man. 





TIMUR THE TARTAR AT HOME. 


The name of Timur the Tartar, suggestive to modern 
English ears of nothing more terrible than the truculent 
tyrant of an Astleyan melodrama, was, five hundred years 
ago, known far and wide as that of acrippled conqueror who 
had achieved thirty-five victorious campaigns, won seven- 
and-twenty crowns, and made Asia, from the Irtish and 
Volga to the Persian Gulf, from the Ganges to Damascus 
and the Archipelago, bow beneath his authority. When, at 
the age of sixty-eight, this indomitable warrior tried conclu- 
sions with azet, to the latter’s discomforture and ruin, 
two Castilian knights saw his Tartar hordes scatter the steel- 
clad mercenaries and elephant-mounted soldiery of their foe 
before them at Angora, and congratulated the winner of that 
famous field upon his triumph. In return, Timur gave up to 
them two Christian ladies belonging to Bajazet’s harem, and 
despatched them homewards with an envoy bearin ug a com- 
plimentary letter from himself to their king. enry of 
Castile thereupon determined to send Gomez de Salazar and 
Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo upon an embassy to Samarcand. 
The last-named set down all they did and all they saw, and 
so left the world a record of the manner in which the terror 
of Asia lived when at home—which was not often the case, 
thanks to his acquisitive ambition. 

After successfully overcoming the difficulties and dangers 
incident to travelling in the fifteenth century, the Castilians 
arrived within the territory of Timur Beg, who had sent a 
military escort to see them safe to Samarcand. When they 
came to a town or village, shopkeepers shut up shop in- 
stanter, and fled to the nearest hiding-place ; and the soldiers 
laying hold of the first man they could catch, made him point 
out where the chief men of the place were to be found. In 
default of the needful supplies for the travellers being forth- 
coming, the said chief men were sent for, taught with sticks 
and whips what to expect if everything was not ready when 
ambassadors to “the lord” honored their town by passing 
through it. By this persuasive method the visitors were at 
everyghalting-place supplied with three times as much food, 
fruit, and fodder as they could use; and gat kept over 
their property night and day. If, in spite of all precautions, 
anything was missing, the inhabitants of the {place had to 
make loss. 

By the end of 1405, the ambassadors found them- 
selves at Kesh, the birthplace of Timur, a large mud-walled 
city, standing in a flat, well-watered, well-peopled country, 
abounding in vineyards, corn-fields, melon-grounds, cotton 
plantations, and fruit-tree groves. Here they saw and ad- 
mired two grand mosques in course of erection, and sundry 
palaces yet unfinished, although twenty years’ labor had been 
expended upon them. 

‘artarian etiquette enjoining all ambassadors should wait 
five or six days, at least, before an audience could be granted 
them—and the more important the envoy, the longer the de- 
lay—our Castilians had to halt within a league of the capital, 
and abide patiently, in pleasant quarters, until summoned to 
appear at court. At last it came; and they rode over a plain 
dotted with houses, gardens, and markets, till they reached a 
large palace outside the city, guarded by men armed with 
maces and half-a-dozen castled elephants. At the gate, the 
ambassadors dismounted, and gave up the presents they 
brought with them. The officers of their escort, holding 
them by their armpits, then conducted them into an ante- 
chamber, to do obeisance to an old man, one of Timur’s 
nephews, and to three small boys, his grandsons. One of 
the latter took charge of the Spanish king’s letter and dis- 
appeared, returning a few minutes afterwards to say “ the 
lord” was ready to receive them. 

Under a portal in front of the palace, and behind a foun- 
tain, “which threw up the water very high, and in it red 
.” sitting cross-legged among round pillows and em- 
broidered carpets, the ambassadors beheld an old man, whose 
eyelids fell completely over his eyes, clad in a silken robe, 
and wearing a tall white hat, crowned with a ruby, pearls, 
and other precious stones. This was Timur the fortunate, 
the great wolf, the axis of the faith, the master of time, lord 
of the grand conjunctions, and conqueror of the world! 
Touching the ground with one knee, the Spaniards bowed 
low; having done homage this way thrice, they were 
released from the hold of their escort; then three meerzas or 
councillors advanced, took them by the armpits, and led 
them forward to Timur, who, after looking well at them, 


After compliments had been exchanged, the ambassadors re- 
tired, and were conducted into an apartment close by, and 
shown to their seats just below that of an envoy sent from 
Cathay to demand tribute for his master. The moment Ti- 
mur detected this arrangement, he commanded that the Cas- 
tilians should take precedence of the Cathayian; and that it 
should be explained to the latter that the sultan could not 
permit the ambassadors of his son and friend, the king of 
Spain, to sit below the envoy of his enemy, a bad man and 
a thief. This little matter settled, the banquet began. 
Roasted horses, and boiled and roasted sheep, were brought 
in, and laid upon large round pieces of stamped leather. At 
a signal from Timur, the leathern dishes and their burdens 
were dragged to within. twenty paces of the royal seat, the 
carvers knelt upon the leather, and cut the meat into 
pieces, and then put them into large cups of gold, silver, 
glass, porcelain, and earthenware. The “most honorable” 
joint was horse-haunch, with the loin, but without the leg. 
This, after being carved, was parcelled into ten gold and sil: 
ver basins ; pieces of horse’s tripes the size of a man’s fist, 
and whole sheep’s heads, were added. Soup was next intro- 
duced, sprinkled with salt, and a small quantity put into 
each basin by way of sauce; then the carvers took some thin 
corn: cakes, doubled them up four times, and placed one upon 
the top of each basin. This done, the basins were carred 
round to the company, each one requiring three men, one at 
each side, and another helping behind, so heavy were ‘he 
contents. When justice had been done to the roast snd 
boiled, meats dressed in various ways, balls of forced meat, 
melons, grapes, and nectarines followed in quantities saffi- 
cient to rs the most voracious of appetites, even when 
accompanied with unlimited libations of bosat, a pleasant 
beverage made with cream and sugar, and potations of wore 
pers ul drinks. When the ambassadors returned to their 
odgings, they took back enough food to last them six maths, 
as, according to custom, every guest was bound to take 1ome 
what he could not eat of the provisions set before him 


Clavijo and his companions were invited to another feast ; 
but waiting for their interpreter, they arrived so late at the 
palace that they found dinner done and Timur nighty 
wroth at their non-appearance ; however, he graciowly ac- 
cepted their excuse, and ordered five sheep and twojars of 
wine to be sent to their lodgings, but warned them i; future 
to wait for no one; while, to impress the imporance of 
punctuality upon the interpreter’s mind, he commaned that 
a hole should be bored through his nose, and a rope passed 
through it, by which he was to be dragged thragh the 
camp—a sentence recalled at the earnest entreat of his 
guests. 

Timur, with an eye perhaps to his Chinese visitor, »rdered 
a grand encampment on the plain near the capital. no three 
or four days, twenty thousand men were assembld round 

d; and things could hardly have been moe admi- 

rably managed had they possessed a Control Departient, for 
we are told that whea the royal tents were pitchd, every 
one else, high or low, knew his place, so that thevork of 
camping-out was done quickly, quietly, and withot confu- 
sion, while every section of the armed host came rovided 
with everything soldiers could recuire, even to the aths and 
bathmen. When all the arrangements were competed, the 
encampment was a sight worth seeing; whichesr way a 
man turned he beheld beautiful tents, silken wallsand cool 
white awnings. The banks of the river were hed with 
them; while besides the long lines of military tets, there 
were tented streets devoted to sellers of all sorts « commo- 
dities for decking the outer and comforting the iner man. 
Timur took up his quarters in his — a lase square 
tent three lances high, and a hun paces i: breadth, 
pitched against twelve gilt and painted poles as tge round 
asa man’s chest. From its richly decorated road vaulted 
ceiling descended silken cloths, so fastened to theoles as to 
form an arch from one side to the other, stretcing across 
three chambers carpeted in crimson and gold. utside, the 
edifice, seen from a distance, looked like a otle, being 
crowned by a turreted tower of silk, from whichrose a stout 
staff, bearing a copper ball and crescent. Theides of the 
pavilion were of striped silk, black, white, andellow, each 
corner marked by a pole like that springing fro: the central 
tower. Round it ran asilken wall as high as a an on horse- 
back, with an arched gate surmounted by a tow; the space 
—three hugdred paces in width—between pavin and wall 
being occupied by several tents, more or less mmificent, in- 
tended for the use of members of the royal a, including 
the sultan’s eight wives, Cano, QuinchicanoDileoltanga, 
Cholpamalaga, Mundagasa, Vengaraga, Ropa-baraga, and 
_—— 
Regarding these ladies, Ruy Gonzalez says tt little, and 
that little is not flattering. He was present atome public 
games honored by the appearance of Timw first wife 
among the spectators. He calls her Cano, whi was rather 
her title than her proper name, for if Quinchino—the de- 
signation borne by the second wife—meant “ t little lady,” 
as he says it did, Cano must have signified “ t lady,” a fit- 
ting title for the head spouse of “ the lord.” on the occa- 
sion referred to,Cano made her entry in gnd style, pre- 
ceded by a number of eunuchs, and followedy a train of 
three hundred ladies, fifteen of the latter occved in holéing 
up the long flowing robe of their mistress, tnable her to 
walk. This robe was a waistless, sleeveless dss of red silk, 
trimmed with gold lace, but with three o in it, one 
for its wearer's head, and two for her arms Her face was 
pry peer with white-lead (a paunones by all 
great ies whenever they ventured out of Ors, in order to 
save their complexions), and was further prected by a thin 
veil. Her jet-black hair hung down her oulders, partly 
hidden by a long streamer depending froia red cloth of 
gold set with pearls, bearing a miniature <tle ornamented 
by ihree exceedingly tine rubies, the whc crowned by a 
plume of white feathers, one of which waslowed to droop 
over her eyes. This head-piece must have’en rather awk- 
wardly contrived, for when Cano took hscat, it required 
the constant efforts of three lady attendts to prevent it 
falling upon one side. 

Hausada, the fair and fat wife of Timv eldest son, gave 
an entertainment one day to her friend® which the am- 
bassadors were invited. Upon arriving, ty found Hausada 
and her ladies seated at the entrance of large tent, within 
the royal enclosure, surrounded by jars’ bosat and wine, 
and soon had an opportunity of seeing hi the lacies liquor- 
ed up, a performance necessitating a ‘teal ceremony. Tak- 
ing up a number of small gold cups, théine-pourers filled 
them with wine from the jars, and ped them upon flat 
golden plates. Then the servers, hold{ white napkins in 
their hands, advanced towards the tent,* pourers followin 
a few steps behind, all stopping ong® touch the grouni 
with their knees. When near enoug to the expectant 


dames, the servers, receiving the cups »m the pourers, and 





asked: “ How is my son, the king? Is he in good health?” 





Go, shut the leayes, and clasp the book.” 








so disposing the napkins as to prevengeir fingers 


touching 
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them, knelt down and presented the wine to the fair ones Brazilian diamonds. Scientific _writers declared that the 
who desired to drink; while the pourers, who had retired | world was coming to an end of its store of diamonds. The 
backwards some little distance, waited on their knees for the| mines of Hindostan were exhausted, and the period could 
signal to take the empty cups away. “ You must not think,” easily be calculated ‘when the Brazilian districts would be 
says the honest Spaniard, “that this drinking is of short du-| exhausted, From time to time there had been rumors of 
ration, for it lasts a very long time, without any eating.” fresh discoveries in diamonds. It was thought at one time 
Sometimes the ladies would command the servers to drink| that they would be found on Count Demidoff’s estates in 
themselves, which they did kneeling, turning their cups| Siberia; and, in fact, a number of small ones have been 
upside down as they emptied them, and then amusing the | found in the Ural districts. Under these circumstances the 
ladies by boasting of their prowess as imbibers, the fun be-| Value of diamonds increased very greatly. While the amount 
ing often carried on until the bousters were fairly beaten,|f gold indefinitely increased, and the amount of diamonds 
and lay helplessly drunk at the feet of the delighted dames. | Was stationary, diamonds: must needs go up. It transpired 
This sort of thing was thought the height of joviality, “ for| in a court of law some years ago that the value of diamonds 
they think there can be no pleasure without drunken men.” | had increased to the extent of from forty to fifty per cent. 
When it came to eating, ceremony seems to have vanished |The result of the recent discoveries must be, that, at least 
altogether, the ladies tearing pieces of meat from one another, for the present, diamonds must deteriorate in value. Messrs, 
and making much ‘game over the'r food. Debenham, Storr, and Mortimer sold about thirty thousand 
While the festivities of the camp were in full swing, a vast| Pounds’ worth the other day. Among the rest, a brilliant of 
addition was made to the numbers congregated therein, by | 20 carats (cut from a 39-carat stone), and of the utmost purity 
Timur commanding the inhabitants of Samarcand to turn] Was put up. Though the competition was brisk it did not 
out of the city and pitch tents on the plain; at the same time attain to £2,100, the reserve price. Yet, prior to the Cape 
ordering each trade in turn to devise a game for the eater-| discoveries, it would have found a ready sale at £5000, or 
tainment of the camp. wore. If this state of things continues it willinvolve a 
He himself provided a very lugubrious entertainment, set-| S¢tious depreciation of property to the holders of diamonds. 
ting up a number of gibbeis, not for ornament, but use, as| A Correspondent from the “ diggins” writes to us: “In the 
several victims to their stern ruler’s notions of justice found | Brazils a 10-carat diamond is considered something extraor- 
to their cost. The suflerer of greatest note was one Dina,| inary, but here diamonds of 20,30, and 40 carats are fre- 
whom Timur had left in authority at Samarcand during his| (ently found, and afew upwards of eighty.” He adds, 
absence ; his administration of affairs having given dissatis-| however: “The really paying ones are few and far between. 
faction, he was hanged, as a warning to others; his fate be-| What we want are companies with capitalto work them. 
ing shared by a faithful friend, who had the temerity to in-| TO take the whole at an average it cou d never pay single 
tercede on Lis behalf. “Justice was also executed” upon workers.” It is quite possible to purchase diamonds at too 
divers traders for selling meat for more than it was worth, | bigh 8 price. Before now gold and silver mines have been 
Such humble offenders were beheaded, the rope being w-| #bandoned because the vein of gold or silver did not suflice. 
served for greater folks. It is plain old age had wrought I heard the other day of a man who made a journey to take 
little change in Timur’s character. He was still the same aya yt survey of what was going on, and contemplate 
ican as when he piled up the heads of his beaten foes by| 4!8 mew race for wealth. He suceceded in potting a few 
thousands, massacred a hundred thousand prisoners, and|4iamonds, and then rode contentedly away. His great 
built up a triumphal tower by cementing two thousand liv-|#2Xiety was that actual starvation appeared am imminent 
ing men together like so many bricks. ril to ment that they must needs get “clammed,” to use 
Vhen least expecting such a thing, our ambassadors sud- tis forcible Northern dialect ; and that a mere poor man has 
denly received notice to make their way out of the country | little chance of benefiting himself out there. 
as quickly as possible. Having no message to convey to The passion for the speculative seems to have seized the 
their sovereign, they tried ‘o obtain a parting interview with | People of the Cape. Every way it may be a great thing for 
Timur, but in vain ; “ the lord was dying.” e was near do-| ‘hem. The political importance to the colony is immense, 
ing 80; but the old lion’s time had not yet come; he was to and was dwelt on in a recent debate in the House of Lords. 
die as he had lived, at the head of his army. The Spaniards, It may have much to do with a change in colonial institu- 
seeing there was no choice for them, took their departure | 08; 80 Closely are all interests united. 
with all speed, and had reason to be thankful that they did] We have heard of a man who had a farm of twelve thou- 
so, for, ere they were out of his dominions, news reached| sand acres, and oflered it all for the price of a claim ten feet 
them that Timur Beg was really dead; and although those} long by thirty broad. Nearly five hundred pounds was given 
who anxiously hoped the news was true—mindful that their] for a bit of ground seven feet by thirty. We are not sur- 
terrible master had twice before spread reports of his death, | prised at this when we hear of a man picking up no less than 
in order to see who would rise in rebellion, that he might | forty diamonds in a single day. Many men find five, six, or 
crush them—were chary of acting upon it, the travellers} seven diamonds in a single day. And the district is, at times, 
found their homeward far less pleasant than their outward | described in frightful colors. It is a howling wilderness. It 
journey, and were glad enough when they arrived safely | seems, indeed, that the more desolate the place, the better is 
home again, to recount all they had seen and heard at the} the chance of obtaining diamonds. The dust is frightful. 
court of the once terrible Timur.—Chambers’s Journal. You must pay for all the water that you use, and each bucket- 
ful has its price. There are no sanitary arrangements, and 
this is bad enough in the hot weather of a hot climate. The 
bullocks die in hundreds, and their carcases pollute the air. 
And now a new danger seems to threaten the diamond-hunt- 
ers; and it comes from home. There appears to be reason to 
suspect that a system of duplicity exists to enhance the value 
of claims by simulated discoveries of the precious gems. 
Diamonds are easily imitated. The single test is, we believe, 
the hardness. Artists have a composition called strass, to 
which they can give an adamantine lustre, and quartz will 
take a polish also. Weare sorry to hear that Birmingham, 
which is accredited with supplying idols to india, is sending 
out imitation brilliants, that its “ paste” sham may do the 
work of real stones. We should not be surprised if some- 
thing very like “ lynching” were the result of the discovery 
of any such attempt. It is impossible, also, not to reflect that 
there is something very unsatisfactory in diamond seeking. 
The most favorable result is simply the stumbling upon an 
accident ; there has been no real culture and no real produc- 
tion.. A man may find diamonds worth a certain amount of 
money, but regular work at home may have shown more 
favorable results, and he has to throw in the amount of the 
expenses, and, frequently, the terrible expendituse of his 
energies. Then the discomforts, and deprivations, and the 
laboriousness of the life have to be considered. Any one 
who has much experience of men who have “ roughed” it in 
the bush, or in far travel, knows how often the days of adven- 
ture and hardihood have laid the foundation of permanent 
disease. The most successful man has deserved his success, 
and the least successful deserves our pity. We have heard 
sad stories of poor slaves who have worked in Brazilian 
diamond*mines, and we are afraid that something not dissimi- 
lar is to be told of some of our countrymen in South Africa. 
The glowing subject of diamonds is fruitful with inex- 
haustible reminiscences. I heard of a man who was once 
breakfasting with Lord Macaulay, when the conversation 
turned on the subject of diamonds. Macaulay possessed a 
marvellous knowledge of details, which he had pride in ex- 
hibiting. A friend of mine once saw him moved to the 
absolute shedding of tears because he could not recollect 
something that Lb was about to quote. The conversation 
turned on the regalia of different thrones, and Macaulay went 
from diamond to diamond, with his marvellousmemcry. He 
would, of course, sek . ‘oad eens See Comen’, Ly 
4 was brought by an Englishman into Europe and place 
love wh ew lead them forth. In a country where so much Napolson in the hilt of the state sword of France ; of the 
strength and energy lie fallow, because all the markets are} great Austrian diamond; the great Russian diamond, and of 
overcrowded, any sudden splendid chance is sure to elicit ala perfect mountain belonging to the crown of Portu, 
— . mya bene prepared to encounter peril and labor.| which is said to be worth nearly six millions. There isa 
such aow-borm hopes. "Tocris me doube shar than | Sone nae caae mre, tne corlee opts: 
ments —_ ay = the peculiar character of this kind of | scientific arbitration. No diamond has a more marvellous 1 ‘ : , 
a adi bis to 4 tne in mind. It is very different to| history attached to it than the Koh-i-noor, which has been | eflect he wishes. His powerful will seems to have acted in 
—" Ste creadil ‘aan uncertain and precarious. When| recut, with increased effect, since the time of the Exhibition. | the place of patience.—Balzac endeavored to instil the prin- 
— —- adesssener.4 ‘i be to gold-digging it is tolerably cer-| I dare say many a diamond bunter wonders whether his rare|ciples of his régime of life into his confreres, Gautier and 
tain that every eg de able to get aliving, but the chance | happy lot will ever alight upon a gem that shall be renowned | others, who wrought with a diametrically opposite creed. 
of finding —— Set tty Well an even toss-up. Half | as the great gem of the regalias. Almost countless are the | They were to immure themselves for two on three years, said 
the men are ——— Nees in fact, no man ought to go| stories that might be told about diamonds. The Diamond | Balzac; to drink only water; to eat soaked beans, like Pro- 
out who aie die hace de diseppointment. Necklace belongs both to history and romance. In the|togenes; to go to bed at sunset and rise at midnight ; to work 
Certainly the The jewel Ars fields has come at an oppor-| “ Moonstone,” a popular novelist has apparently made some | until morn, and then employ the day in revising, expanding, 
tune moment. The jewe ed portion of the community had | use of the history attaching to the diamond purchased by | amending, perfecting, and polishing the nocturnal work, in 
als been coun hrf o"indio on the subject of diamonds.)the Empress Catherine. It was like a pigeon’s egg, and | correcting proofs, taking notes, making the necessary studies, 
od byte Ages L, n - _ » Borneo; but itis a| formed the eye of an Indian idol. It was pillaged by a/and living altogether in the most absolute chastity.—J lid. 
Golcouds, sone were ever Sonn at Golconde.” sunmouaegct| were frm the French service, who ed managed 10 624]  pscrs ron rue Lapiea—Sims John Bogart, Jersey Ci 
ininat feuihd 00 Gelitenvnde Desnesces cate ee eese | himself installed as a priest in the idol-service, The empress ACTS FOR THE LADI for and Wilson Lock. Stitel Je ys 
M > te ly a es at Damascus. ~ him nearly a hundred thousand pounds down, and a|N. J., bought a $55 Wheeler an ilson Lock-Stitch Sewing 
any people depreciate ai ape diamonds; but it must be| large annual income. The famous Austrian diamond, once ine, and earned enough to pay for it in five weeks, 
remembered that when Indian diamonds were the rage there belonging to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, was long thought|stitching linen coats. See the new Improvements and 
were considerable attempts to discredit and depreciate the| a bit of rock-crystal, being of a beautiful Jemon-yellow color.| Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 
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1t was sold from a stall in the market-place of Florence, and 
fetched a few pence. Then there are stories about the cutting 
of diamonds. An infinite deal depends on the cutting. 
The Koh-i-noor is said to have lost three-fourths of its weight 
in the cutting. A late philosopher wanted a piece of diamond 
for a philosophical purpose. He saw a large mass in the 
hands of a jeweller, which seemed hopelessly deteriorated by 
a large flaw which occupied nearly the whole of the interior. 
He paid a large sum, himself superintended the cutting, took 
as much as he wanted, and bering the rest properly cut and 
— sold it hack to the jeweller for double the price he 
paid for it. 

And yet one might well moralize on the diamond. It is 
only carbon, after all. It is soon caloined to ashes. It is 
simply a bit of charcoal, which will yield to the rays of the 
sun and pass away in a noxious vapor. It was long suspected 
that the diamond was inflammable; and our great phildso- 
pher, Boyle, showed that, under great heat, it was dissipated 
in acrid vapor. It must have shown a considetable amount 
of philosophy when people sacrificed their diamonds for the 
cause of science. But let us sum ap practically what we 
have to say of the real character of the diamond fields. It 
is necessary to warn men against the exagyerated character 
of the reports from the fields, especially xs the present 
tendency is to credulity. It is the 6ld proverb over again, 
that “all is not gold that glitters.” The diamonds are to be 
found, but they are not to be found always, nor by all men. 
Then there is the positive fact that they are depreciating in 
value. Then there aresother drawbacks which have been 
suggested in these brief remarks. In fact, there is only one 
class of men who can undertake the work with much real 
confidence. These are men who have a few loose hundreds 
to spare, who may be able to maintain themselves through 
many months of ill luck, until they can strike a balance on 
the proceeds of at least a year. But then comes the qnestion 
whether they might not have laid out their money upon some 
better an@ safer projects at home.—London Society. 

—_——_@—_—_—_—— 


BALZAC, 

M. Theophile Gautier presents us with a most interesting 
sketch of Balzac’s manner of work, from which we translate 
some passages. ‘The at novelists debts were a torture to 
him; but when, sea’ before his table, in lis monk’s frock, 
in the midst of the silence of night, he found himself in the 
presence of the white sheets of oaner, lit by the flame of bis 
seven-candled lamp, concentrated by a green shade, in taking 
the pen he forgot everything; and then began a strife most 
terrible. In these fearful battles of the night, from which in 
the morning be came forth broken, but conqueror, when the 
extinguished ashes of the fire made chill the atmosphere of 
his chamber, his head smoked, and from his body exhaled a 
steam as from the bodies of horses in winter time. Often a 
single phrase occupied him a whole vigil: it was taken, re- 
taken, twisted, kneaded, hammered, drawn out, shortened, 
written in a hundred different manners; whilst, strangely 
enough, the necessary and absolute form only presented itself 
after the exhaustion of the approximate forms; without 
doubt there were occasions when the molten metal of his 
thought flowed with a jet that was fuller aud less turgid, but 
there are very few pages of Balzac which have remained 
identical with the first rough draft. His manner of proceed- 
ing was this: when he had for a long time carried in his mind 
and lived a subject, with a rapid, rough, blotted, almost hiero- 
slyphic caligraphy, he traced a kind of sketch in a few pages, 
which he sent to the printing-house, whence it returned in 
the form of placards—that is, of columns of letter-press 
printed in the middle of large leaves of paper. Balzac read 
—s these placards, which gave already to his embryo 
work the impersonal character which is not possessed by 
manuscript, and then applied to this rough draught the high 
critical faculty which he possessed, as if the question had 
been of the work of some one else. He operated on some- 
thing ; with approval, or disapproval, he retained or correc- 
ted, but, above all, he made additions. Lines starting from 
the beginning, the middle, or the end of phrases, led towards 
the margins, on the right, on the left, above, below, conduct- 
ing to developments, intercalations, epithets, adverbs. Atthe 
end of some hours of work, one would have called it a spray 
of fireworks, as drawn by achild. From the primitive text 
started rockets of style, which burst forth on all sides. Then 
there were crosses simple; crosses re-crossed, like those in 
heraldry ; stars; suns; Arabian or Roman figures; Greek or 
French characters ; all imaginable signs of reterence came in- 
to one grand entanglement. Slips of paper, fastened with 
wafers, attached by pins, were added to the insufficient mar- 
gins; stripes of lines in fine characters to help to the place, 
and full themselves of erasures, for a correction scarcely 
made was already itself corrected. The printed sheet almost 
disappeared in the midst of this scrawl of cabalistic appear- 
ance, which the compositors passed from hand to hand, sti- 
pulating that they were not to do more than an hour each of 
Balzac. 

The following day oy would bring him back the sheets 
with the corrections made, that already increased them by 
one half. Balzac set to work again, amplifying always, add- 
ing a trait, a detail, a painting, an observation of manners, 4 
characteristic word, an eflective [phrase, making the idea 
grasped more closely by the form, bringing himself always 
nearcr to his interior impression, choosing, like a painter 
among several contours, the definitive line. Often, aftar 
having completed the terrible toil with that intensity of ap- 
plication of which he alone was capable, he perceived that 
the thought had become warped in the execution, that an 
episode predominated, that a gure which he had wished to be 
secondary for general effect projected beyond his plans; and 
with the stroke of the pen he erased courageously the result 
of four or five nights of labor. He was hervic in these casu- 
alties. Six, seven, and often ten, proofs went back to the 
printer erased, done over again, without satisfying the desire 
of the author for perfection. ‘Ihe great novelist kept chang- 
ing his colors just like a painter does when he cannot get the 
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THE DIAMOND FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


The passion for diamonds is, no doubt, deeply engraven in 
the human breast. Fair women always covet them for their 
adornment, and the capitalists of all ages regard them as the 
best embodiment of “ portable property.” What scenes of 
glorious splendor, what traditions o; eminent families, what 
brilliant pages of modern life are associated with diamonds! 

rince Esterhazy, in his diamonded dress, seems always to 
posed as the ne plus ultra of fashion. The discovery of the 

iamond fields of South Africa must have awakenea a flutter 
in many a gentle bosom to whom gold would have seemed 
comparatively sordid. For while gold increased diamonds 
became scarcer, and more and more the most precious of 
family heirlooms. And now come the news, that in a small 
district of South Africa they are being plentifully gathered, 
that the supply and demand will be soon balanced, and that 
diamonds are fast finding their way into new markets. And 
while the first vision is that of crowded drawing-rooms, 
where loveliness glitters and flashes with these living gems, 
a second thought carries us away to the arid desert where, 
beneath the intolerable sun, the diamond-hunters ply their 
eager quest, under that impression that old Johnson so well 
described as “the potentiality of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice.” 

Certainly the scene, as it is described to us, is a most re- 
markable one. It is, though of course in a minor sort of way, 
a reproduction of much that was witnessed in Australia and 
California. But the scene has a very peculiar character of its 
own. The doubts that at first existed about the flelds have 
been dispelled. There really are diamonds to be found; and 
these diamonds are not of any inferior kind, but of a faultless 
sort. They are as numerous as those of Brazil, and of, per- 
haps, even a better kind. And the Cape of Good Hope is so 
much more accessible than any of the gold-bearing regions. 
It is no wonder that men have eagerly caught at the brilliant 
lures set before them, and that companies have been formed 
for the purpose of systematically working the ground. Men 
who were well known in the smoking-rooms of London 
clubs, who shot pigeons at Hurlingham, who dined at Rich- 
mond and Greenwich, have gone forth to work with bare 
arms inthe short scrubby inland bush. The Englishman’s 
two strongest incitements, the love of adventure and the 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—THE GRAND SPEC- 
tacle of “ Lalla Rookh.” 








m4; AVENUE THEATRE.—THE NEW PARISIAN 
“ Article 47.” 





BOOTH’S THEATRE.—FAREWELL ENGAGEMENT 
of Mr. Edwin Booth. On Wednesday, “ Richard the T 


NIBLO’S” (THEATRE SATURDAY MATINEE, A 
new Drama, entitled “* Black Frida: 





WALLACR’S THEATRE. — EVERY "EVENING, 


““London Assurance.” Mr. Lester Wallack, Mr. Charles Mathews, and 
Miss Plessy Mordaunt. . 








OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY NIGHT, @G. L. 
Fox’s Grand 8) Pantomime, ‘** Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects, 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE—EVERY EVEN ING, 
Variety Performance, and the Vokes Family. 





WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY 
every afternoon and pesmi 


PERFORMANCE 





SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS. _IMMENS SE SUC- 
bp 4M of the + a comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
per 





LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE—THE CHAPMAN SIS- 
ters, and other varieties. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—THE FORTY- 
seventh Annual Exhibition now open, Day and Evening, 23d. St., corner 
= avenue. ee! cents. Open on Sundays from noon to 6 P.M. 

day admission 15 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 
OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 


OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
ARRY DU BARRY'S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD’ FOR 
Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the 
public. REVALENTA CHOCOLATE, a most delightful beverage. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Agent, 8 College Place, New ork. 
Children Teethin 
The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS. W INSLOW’ 8S SOOTHING 
SYRUP. It is perfectly reliable. 


—_——_— 
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THE STATE OF THE CASE. 

The statement recently made by Earl Granville in the 
House of Lords that the reply of the American Government 
on the subject of the indirect claims gave ground for the 
hope of a satisfactory settlement of the entire matter, will be 
received with gladuess by a majority of the people in both 
countries. On a question involving such stupendous interests 
as this does, both cabinets have sought rightly to arrive at a 
solution by which the effects of the treaty should not be 
placed in jeopardy, and in so doing they must expect their 
negotiations to be severely animadverted upon by those who 
are opposed to them in the political arena. In Great Britain 
the Government has been censured for its subserviency, in 
not at once denying the competence of the Court of Arbitra- 
tion to decide on the question of the consequential damages, 
even at the msk of destroying a treaty it took so 
much tact and talent to make. In the United States, 
the opposition is striving to cast obloquy oa the 
President and his Secretary of State for having 
yielded to what it terms British bluster, but which in reality 
was the deep-rooted sense of justice of the entire nation. 
Such conduct, in our eyes, is extremely to be deplored, the 
more so as we feel convinced that an appeal to the voters 
of either country would result in an approval of the conces- 
sion on both sides which will admit of the treaty being 
carried out in all its direct stipulations. 

In a semi-official statement the American Government 
urges that, in its opinion, the claims (for indirect damages 
come properly,within the competency of the tribunal, but it 
does not insist that they form such claims as would render a 
nation liable to another for pecuniary compensation, and 
the fact that they were not accompanied by a demand for 
payment is evidence that the Administration deems 
them as scarcely admissible in a legal point of 
view. They were presented more with the idea of 
strengthening the American case than of muleting 
Great Britain in enormous damages. in view of the 
attitude assumed by the British Government, it became 
evident that the treaty, with its hopeful promise of the settle- 
ment of various questions of difference between the two 
countries, would have to be abandoned, if some mode of 
reconciling these antagonistic positions could not be found. 
As a basis to future action, it is believed that some stipula- 
tion can be made which will relieve the United States in the 
future from the presentation of any like complaints, in case 
of any omission on their part to observe the neutral obliga- 


tions, in the event of Great Britain being a belligerent while 
they are neutral. By this concession the apprehension of 
Great Britain beingYmulcted in damages for such claims 
would be allayed, and the arbitrators could conclude their 
labors to the satisfaction of both countries. 

We heartilyjapplaud any suggestion that should not belittle 
the dignity of either nation. This agreement would certainly 
offer a means of egress from the present dead lock, and 
would form an honorable compromise ; but we doubt if such 
a stipulation would be accepted by other countries as a sta- 
tute in the code of international law; and even if such an 
agreement were made between Great Britain and the United 
States, it is questionable whether it could be carried into 
effect in case of war,so varied are contingencies arising from 
the ever extending interests of the subjects of the two coun- 
tries in finance, commerce and marine. But why consider 
the fortuitous events of the future? Sufficient to the day is 
the evil thereof, and if that evil can be counterbalanced by a 
greater blessing, let us by all honorable means take advantage 
of the opportunity. We hope yet to see the Treaty of Wash- 
ington carried out in all its provisions. 





THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Now that there is some probability that the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Washington will be fully carried out, it is 
not premature to discuss the merits of the stupendous enter- 
prise that the Canadian Government has undertaken to 
bring to a successful issue. By the terms of union which 
incorporated British Columbia to the Dominion, it was agreed 
that this road was to be commenced within two, and finished 
within ten years from the date of the covenant; and the 
Canadian authorities now demand the sanction of Parlia- 
ment that they may make such terms with one or more 
companies as will ensure the completion of the road within 
the prescribed date. Of course it is evident thatno company 
or capitalist could possibly build such a railroad from their 
own resources, the Government therefore proposed to ask 
power to grant to any company undertaking the work a 
quantity of land not exceeding fifty millions of acres, 
which should consist of alternate blocks to the depth of 
twenty miles on each side of the road, the other alternate 
blocks being reserved to be disposed of, to reimburse the 
Government on account of the sum with which it was in- 
tended to subsidise the work. From the result of the surveys 
already made, it was calculated that the distance from Lake 
Nipissing to the Pacific coast was from 2,500 to 2,700 miles 
and as on the latter estimate the land grant would be but 
34,560 acres, it was proposed to make up the deficiency of the 
grant by an appropriation of land in other parts of Canada, 
wherever they were at the disposal of the Dominion. 
The subsidy in money was to consist of thirty millions of 
dollars, which is certainly a small amount when we take into 


_ | consideration the magnitude of the undertaking, and of this 


sum the Imperial Government has agreed to guarantee 
£2,500,000, which of itself would be equivalent to a saving 


~| of two per cent. in the interest on the entire outlay. There 


was also a provision in the Bill for the construc- 
tion of a branch from some point of the main line 
in Manitoba to the boundary, in order to form a connec- 
tion with the railroads of the United States, and also a 
branch from the main line to a point on Lake Superior in 
Upper Canada. In concluding his statements the minister 
remarked that it was a matter of rejoicing to the Govern- 
ment that there were several competing bodies endeavoring 
to obtain incorporation for the purpose of obtaining the’ con- 
tracts and that there was no doubt but that the road could 
be completed on the terms stipulated. 

The arguments adduced in favor of the construction of 
the road are very plausible, but there are some defects in the 
details which will probably be amended when the measure 
comes up for full discussion. There is no doubt but that the 
line between Fort Garry and the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains can be built on a land-grant system with the 
addition of a very small subsidy owing to the value 
of the concessions offered; but the roads between 
Lake Nipissing and Fort Garry, as also that traver- 
sing the Rocky Mountains will encounter such engi- 
neering difficulties that will necessarily entail a more impor- 
tant subsidy im money; the more so as the value of the land 
in those regions will be totally inadequate to reimburse the 
companies for their outlay. Under such a condition of 
affairs it will be indispensable for the Canadian Government 
to fully mature their plans before the commencement of 
the undertaking, so that the ‘completion of the expensive 
part of the road may not be abandoned by the contractors. 
The question has also been advanced as to the power the Do- 
minion po:zsesses to grant subsidies of land in the Province 
of Ontario between Lake Nipissing and the borders of Mani- 
toba, but probably some equivalent to this concession will 
be furnished from lands at the disposal of the Government 
in other parts of Canada. 

Altogether, we must confess that the prospects of the 
completion of the road are more favorable than we deemed 
them at its inception, especially as the Imperial guarantee 
will bring the company into prominent notice among British 
capitalists, and the English laboring classes. It has been 
claimed that the system of land grants by alternate blocks is 
detrimental to the interests of the country, as it delays rather 
than assists in the settling of the tracts. We believe such a 
conclusion to be ill-founded, especially if we consult the 
records of such companies which have constricted roads on 





this principle. There is yet another point that must com- 








>| country of the other. 





mand the attention of the Canadian authorities, and that is 
the extent of the emission of first mortgage bonds on the 
road, and the rules by which they are to be governed. Gen- 
erally speaking these are very popular securities, and no 
doubt but that the companies will strive to strengthen their 
resources by these means, but in such a case, it is very impor- 
tant that these investments should be amply safeguarded by 
the Dominion Government. We shall be pleased to revert 
more fully to tais important subject. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


The labors of the Convention of the Liberal Reform party 
at Cincinnati have resulted in the nomination of Horace 
Greeley for the Presidential ticket, after a very close contest 
in the ballots with Charles Francis Adams. It is impossible 
as yet to say howsuch a candidature will be received by the 
discontented partisans of Republican rule, but its effect on 
the general movement can safely be foreshadowed. With 
such a@ nominee as Horace Greeley, there is no probability of 
securing the support of the Democratic party, opposed as it is 
in general to the extreme protectionist views entertained by 
the talented Tribune writer, and then although he is generally 
popular among his brethren of the quill, he has dealt too 
many a hard blow in the heat of argument, to admit the 
probability of his being supported by the leading influential 
journals of the country. But if the movementculminates in 
a fiasco, it will yet serve to well advertise the N. Y. Tribune, 
a newspaper, by the way, which well merits the success it 
has achieved. 

The Pall Mall Gazette writes that although nothing is as 
yet publicly known of the provisions of the proposed Chinese 
and Japanese Treaty, yet a glance at the trade and relations 
at present existing between the two countries will furnish us 
with sufficient dataupon which to form a tolerably accurate 
idea of their general tendency. The only clause which will 
probably be found to: affect the interest of foreign nations is 
that one the insertion of which has arisen out of the mistaken 
value of the word “ assistance,” and by which, as it at present 
stands, the contracting Powers bind themselves to an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance in the case of either being attacked 
by aforeign adversary. The gist of the treaty will, however, 
doubtless be in the adoption of regulations for the judicial 
management of the subjects of either Power resident in the 
At the present time there are as many 
as 4,000 or 5,000 Chinese living in Japan who are as sheep 
without a shepherd. They have no consuls to whom to 
apply for protection, or before whom they can be legally 
tried, and hence much difficulty has arisen in dealing with 
them as defendants iu civil and criminal cases. The question 
is fortunately capable of avery simple solution. There is no 
such inequality between the laws of the two nations as to 
make it necessary for the Chinese Government to claim 
exte:ritorial rights for its subjects, and for the future they will 
probably be treated as natives of Japan. The same rule will, of 
course, apply to the few Japanese residents in China. 
Arrangements will also in all likelihood be made for provid- 
ing sites for Chinese settlements at the different treaty ports. 
Hitherto Chinamen have been under the necessity of hiring 
at second-hand the houses of European merchants. They 
are thus placed at a disadvantage, and if the “ favorec nation” 
clause be inserted in the treaty the Japancse Government 
will. have noexcuse for refusing them a privilege which is 
accorded tosubjects of other treaty Powers. To encouraging 
the development of the trade between the two countries the 
remaining articles will probably be devoted, and much may 
be done in this direction, At present the traffic is carried on 
almost entirely by the Chinese and by means of foreign 
vessels. Japan sends tea, salt fish, medicines, and seaweed 
to China, and China returns sugar and native medicines to 
Japan. The increased intercourse which will follow on the 
ratification of the treaty between the twocountries will be 
beneficial to both; and it is much to be hoped that the 
acquaintance they will thus gain of the progress lately made 
in the arts of civilization by the Japanese will not be with- 
out its effect on the more stoical people of China. 


Tobacco smokers suffer quite enough anxiety of mind 
owing to the dismal prophecies that are constantlybeing uttered 
as to the effect that nicotine will produce on their health 
without being made still more miserable by gloomy reminders 
of the immediate effect it takes on their pockets. A corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Examiner, urged, no doubt, by a 
sense of duty, gives some money details respecting tobacco 
which are of so dispiriting a nature that they are calculated 
to make even the moderate smoker plunge into an excess of 
narcotism, with the view of drowning the painful reflections 
to which they give birth. He points out that a pound 
weight of tobacco leaf, when landed at Liverpool or any 
other British port, is worth about 6}d., and that this pound 
is taxed 3s. 6d.—that is, nearly 700 per cent. is levied and 
paid on the import value of the article. It is now 4s. Old. 
in price instead of 64d. But this. is not all. Tobacconists 
cannot buy tobacco at 4s. 0}d. a pound to sell it retail at 4s. 
So the pound of leaf, whch is imported at 6}d., with 33. 6d. 
paid as duty, is taken and manufactured “ till it has absorbed 
about half a pound of water.” The consumer, therefore, 


who now buys the pound and a half of manufactured tobacco 
for 6s. (3d. an ounce) pays just 3s. 6d. for duty, 1s. 111¢d. for 
water, and 6$d. for tobacco leaf; or, in plain English, 5s. 





544d. for nothing, and 614d. for narcotism. As much as 
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£13,500,000 sterling is paid yearly by the people of the 
United Kingdom in this way—and ungrudgingly paid, too, 
That is, really, £12,250,000 for nothing, and £1,250,000 for 
narcotism. Such facts, says the correspondent of the 
Examiner, cannot be set aside as trifles by a truly thoughtful 
mind. They compel aitention and cause anxiety. The wen- 
der is that they can be passed over; as they are, in seeming 
indifference by any one. This statement, horrible as it 
doubtless is, suggests nevertheless a few consolations pecu- 
liarly its own. In the first place, taxation on nothing ap- 
pears to a brain clouded by tobacco-smoke to be almost 
equivalent to no taxation at all, and this is probably the 
‘reason why smokers repine so little at the tremendous bur- 
den laid upon their shoulders. Non-smokers, whose con- 
sciousness is less dreamy, of course see the fallacy of this 
argument; but it suffices to produce resignation in the breast 
of the smoker, whose energies are so deadened that he allows 
himself to be plundered without a word of complaint. 
Again, he naturally argues that as every pound of tobacco he 
consumes contains half a pound of water, it is probable that 
the ill-effects on his constitution, supposed to be produced by 
the former, are in reality caused by the latter. It is, there- 
fore, to the pollution of rivers rather than to his polluted 
pipe that he attributes his moral and physical degradation, 
and suspects that the water companies are more likely to 
cause his premature death than the tobacconists. 


The Allgemeine Zeitung remarks on the subject of an alli- 
ance with Germany that for Italy the great advantage consists 
in the fact that she is freed, at one stroke, from all the dan- 
gers which the young kingdom might incur through a hostile 
attitude on the part of France, or on the part of Austria in 
the event of political reaction ever becoming victorious in 
that country. She can now quietly devote herself to the 
labors of peace; and, in the first place, it is no longer neces- 
sary for her to burden her finances still further by an increase 
in her military expenditure, as was proposed by the Ministry 
in the winter, and then represented as necessary. This 
is the negative use and advantage of the alliance. 
Of course, Italy will be required to pay a price for this. But, 
if things should go so far, a second advantage of a very posi- 
tive nature would, in all probability, result from it. If we 
take into consideration the two possible eventualities—and 
they must be taken into consideration if we are to deal with 
the matter at all—namely, a war between Germany and 
France, and a war between Germany and Austria, it is almost 
certain that in no event will the price which Italy will have 
to pay to Germany for the protection accorded to her consist 
merely in neutrality. An active participation in a war be- 
tween Germany and France would secure to Italy the recov- 
ery of Nice and Savoy, assuming Germany to be victorious— 
a result which can hardly be doubted. We can imagine that 
even a defeat of the German army might, if circumstances 
were wisely turned to account, and the doctrines of the great 
Florentine were practised, procure for Italy a restoration of 
the two ceded provinces as a compensation for a well-timed 
retirement from the struggle. Ina war between Germany 
and Austria, Italy might, under the same assumptions, obtain 
South Tyrol and parts of, Istria; and, if there is a French 
party in Italy which would, endeavor to prevent a war with 
France, there is absolutely no Austrian party in Italy. To go 
with Germany—assuredly not alone—against Austria, would 
cost Italy no effort ; and if journals with French proclivities 
think that it is not in the interest of Italy to have the power- 
ful Germany, instead of Austria, at Verona and on the Isonzo, 
they have lost sight of the possible event of Italy obtaining 
South Tyrol and Isonzo as the price of her assistance. 

On the marvellous change recently wrought in Congres- 
sional habits Col. Forney states that in nothing is the change 
more marked than in the manners of the two houses. First 
is the evident absence of public dissipation—that fruitful 
source of evil during the old regime. You do not see men 
inflamed by bad whiskey seeking quarrels with their asso- 
ciates. The night is no longer made hideous by personal 
altercations. The bowie-knife, the pistol, the bludgeon, lie 
buried in the grave with secession and State rights. There 
are lively disputes, of course ; Butler and Sunset Cox indulge 
in an occasional passage; Schurz and Carpenter exchange 
repartee ; and now and then Mr. Voorhees flies his eagles with 
angry and fervid declamation; but there are no hostile mes- 
sages, no clandestine consultations, no summonses to Bladens- 
burg or Canada. The shots that are fired are hurtless; the 
swords are air-drawn ; the fierce charges exploded in fruit- 
less investigations. A colored member is listened to by re- 
spectful houses, and silent if not responsive auditors; and 
the extremest Democrat, even from the South, yields a hear- 
ing and reply to a man like Benjamin Sterling Turner, the 
Representative in Congress from Selma, Ala., who was born 
a slave and is now a freeman. How wonderful is the decay 
of prejudices that seemed to be eternal! Is this the Capitol 
in which Sumner fell under the blows of Brooks? From 
which John Quincy Adams was sought to be expelled for 
words spoken in debate? In which Toombs thundered 
Keitt flashed, and Wigfall threatened ? , 

A communication of great importance on the Direction 
of Aerial Machines was made to the Academy of Sciences 
recently, under the Presidency of M. Faye, by M. Dupuy de 
Lome, lately the chief constructor of the French navy. Ac- 
cording to the statements made and accepted by the Aca- 
demy, the problem would appear to be solved to some ex- 
tent. M. Dupuy de Lome had been charged in the month of 
October, 1870, by the Government of National Defence to 


investigate the possibility of directing the course of balloons, 
and a handsome sum had been placed at the disposal of the 
experimenter. The report read, after relating the series of 
disasters which delayed the experiments, described the result 
of that which was made on Friday, the 2nd of February, at 
Vincennes. The balloon, ovoid in form, carries a ship-boat, 
in which fourteen persons are placed, of whom eight are 
charged with moving, in relays, a screw,'which describes 
twenty-six turns a minute, and which serves as a propeller. 
A steersman is charged with the helm. Starting at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, the apparatus, after rising to the 
height of a thousand yards, pursued its course in the air for 
some hours, giving certain proofs of its obedience to the 
propeller on the one hand, and to the rudder on the other, 
and descended happily at Maidescourt, near Compiegne 
(Oise). The Academy, through its President, M. Faye, con- 
gratulated M. Dupuy de Lome on the success obtained. “ If 
the besieged city of Paris was unable to profit by the power 
of directing aerial machines,” said M. Faye, “it is certain 
that science and industry will derive great advantages from 
it. Now that the path is opened scientifically, it must be 
hoped that further improvements will not long be delayed.” 

While narrow-gauge railroads are being projected in all 
directions a Mr. Burrus of Wisconsin comes before the public 
with a scheme for a railroad from the Atlantic to the West, 
to be built with a gauge of thirty feet. The road is torun from 
the East by the most direct line to Lake Erie. When it 
reaches the lake the road is to be built out into the water 
about twenty-five feet below the surface for some distance, 
and there end. It is tobe operated with a machine which is 
even more wonderful than the road, and which will navigate 
the water as well as traverse the land. When this amphibi- 
ous locomotive arrives at the jumping off place at,Lake Erie, 
it is to slide gracefully into the water, and by slight trans- 
position of its machinery become a steamboat. When it has 
arrived at Monroe it resumes its character of locomotive, and 
rolls off en another broad-gauge road to Lake Michigan, 
whence it is to take water for Chicago. The machine is to 
be sufficiently large to carry a vessel of five hundred tons, so 
that all necessity for ships canals will be done away with. 
The inventor expects to attain a speed of one hundred and 
twenty-five miles per hour on land, and twenty-five miles in 
water. Probably no one will doubt that a great reduction in 
the price of freights may be expected when Mr. Burrus gets 
his broad-gauge road and amphibious locomotive in success- 
ful operation. 

The New York Times thus adverts to the danger of 
mistaken clemency as regards capital offences: Now that 
Mrs. Hyde has been practically acquitted upon the prepos- 
terous plea of insanity, it only remains that Foster, the car- 
hook murderer, should be acquitted on the plea of drunken- 
ness. The final tribunal has not yet decided upon the case of 
the latter murderer, but a strong attempt is now being made 
by a part of the Press to excite sympathy for him on the 
ground that he was drunk when he struck his victim, and 
had no well-defined intention of killing him. Every sensible 
person knows that this villain, who first insulted a lady and 
then brutally killed the gentleman who was escorting her, 
committed murder, if murder can be committed. To acquit 
him because he was drunk is to license any man to kill who 
first drinks himself into a proper condition of recklessness. 
Our intelligent juries have already rendered it {sate for any 
woman to commit murder, and if Foster escapes no drunken 
brute can hereafter be punished. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Woman’s Kingdom. A love story, by Miss Mulock. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. The old sad story told 
with infinite pathos of a man’s ardent but blind devotion, 
requited by fickleness and disloyalty. And yet how full of 
interest is this charming work. The contrast between the 
two brothers and the two sisters, around whose fortunes the 
plot is evolved, is depicted with infinite skill, while the 
glimpses we catch of child life could only emanate from such 
an authoress as Miss Mulock, or the best writers of her 
school. This work is not of the goody-goody style, where 
angels with clept wings serve as the dramatis persone to 
inculcate some divine moral, but rather a picture of every 
day life, replete with grace and tenderness, yet shaded with 
the sombre tints of a weird power over man in the “ Woman’s 
Kingdom.” 

A Manual of Zoology. By H. A. Nicholson. New York: 
D. Appleton and Co. This work was originally intended for 
the use of advanced students in Zoology, but from the fact 
that this is a second edition revised and considerably 
enlarged, we infer that the Manual has been received with 
more popular favor than the author had expected. We con- 
gratulate him on having produced one of the most exhaustive 
works on the subject that has yet appeared in so concise a 
form, and we have no doubt but that it will become one of 
the standard books of reference relating to this instructive 
branch of scientific attainments. 


Beverly ; or, the White Mask. By Mansfield Tracey Wal- 
worth. New York: G. W. Carletonand Co. We are always 
gratified at receiving a fresh contribution to the works of 
fiction of the day from the pen of this author, convinced as 
we are, that we have another onward step to chronicle in 
that profession to which he isso signally adapted. With 
one or two exceptions the plot of this novel is well conceived 








and admirably wrought out, and the interest is unflagging 


from beginning to end. Imbued with the idea of suppressing 
the hideous wrong authorized by law of inflicting torture on 
prisoners, the author describes in the introduction to the 
work, a punishment inflicted at Sing Sing, which reminds us 
of the days of tne Inquisition, and we shall be pleased if these 
truths call attention to a heinous state gf aflairs unworthy of 
a Christian community. We will not destroy the reader’s in- 
terest in “ Beverly” by describing the plot; it suffices to say 
that for brilliant imagery, keen delineation of character, and 
startling evolvements in the plot, this novel well merits the 
success it will undoubtedly achieve. 


The August Stories, By Jacob Abbott. New York: Dodd 
and Mead. This, the third of this pleasant series of adven. 
ture, is entitled “ The Schooner Mary Anne,” and is written 
in that delightful style that has endeared this author to so 
many youthful hearts. “The August Stories” form a pretty 
present for the young folks, as the adventures of August and 
Elvie are replete with interest and information, while the 
volumes present a most attractive appearance. 


The Cancelled Will. By Eliza A. Dupuy. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson and Brothers. We shall refrain from offer- 
ing apy critique on this work until it is finished, as this 
is only the first instalment of the work. We would not 
believe that the publishers in announcing a work as com- 
plete, have the idea of deceiving their customers, but it is 
ill-advised to resort to such measures. To be sure, Theo- 
dore Hook, Bulwer, Dumas and others have written se- 
quels to stories, but in each case the first part appeared in * 
a finished form, and it was not incumbent on the reader to 
purchase the sequel also, in order to find a conclusion, as is 
the case with “The Cancelled Will.’ We have cursorily 
examined the work, and believe that it is well worthy of 
perusal. . 


Saunterings. By Charles Dudley Warner. Boston: James 
R. Osgood and Co. These reminiscenses of scenes in Europe 
form a delightful counterpart to “ Bits of Travel,” which 
we lately,reviewed in these columns. The author has a keen 
view for the beauties of nature, and an appreciative talent as 
regards architecture, while he can caricature fhis compagnons 
de voyage in a witty but not too sarcastic manner. Here ig 
a scrap that more immediately concerns us. “ From the coast 
to London we feasted our eyes all the way. Tie French 
foliage is thin, spindlixg, sparse; the grass is thin and light 
in color—in contrast. The English trees are massive, solid 
in substance and color; the grass isjthick, and green as eme- 
rald; the turf is like the heaviest Wilton carpet. The whole 
effect is that of vegetable luxuriance and solidity, as it were 
a tropical luxuriance, condensed and hardened by northern 
influences. If my eyes remember well, the French land- 
scapes are more like our own, in spring time, ut least; but 
the English are a revelation to us strangers of what green 
really is, and what grass and trees can be. I had been told 
that we did well to see England before going to the Conti- 
nent, for it would seem small and only pretty afterwards, 
Well, leaving out Switzerland, I have seen nothing in that 
beauty which satisfies the eye and wins the heart to com- 
pare with England in thespring. When we annex it to our 
sprawling country, which lies out-doors in so many climates, 
it will make a charming little retreat for us in May and June, 
—a sort of garden of delight, whence we shall draw our May 
butter and our June roses. It will only be necessary to put 
it under glass to make it pleasant the year round.” 


Gustave Adolf. An Historical Novel. By Z. Topelius. 
The author of this work has achieved a great repute in 
Scandinavia and Germany as a romancist, and this narra« 
tive treating on real and imaginative events that happened 
duriag the thirty years’ war forms a good specimen of hig 
style. In the Story of the Seventeenth Century, amid 
almost incessant strife, there is an ample field for the dis- 
play of such talents as this author so fully displays, and 
the ingenuity with which a pretty love story is interwoven 
with most stirring scenes of the war, merits great praise, 
The translation has been made with care, the quaint phrasc- 
ology in many instances giving infinite zest to its lecture. 
This is, we believe, the first volume of the series of novels by 
the same author, the “others being “Queen Christina,’ 
“Carl XII,” “Liberty,” “Princess Vasa,” and “Gustave 
Ill.” The Swedish annals in those days are as interesting as 
those of any nation that we know of, and, therefore, we 
heartily recommend these volumes. 


Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. have created a speciality in 
their business as regards scholastic literature. Every week 
from their presses, appears some fresh additions to their stock 
of useful books, and now we must call attention to an ex- 
cellent “ German Reader for Beginners,” by George F. Com- 
fort, and to two works on “ Physics” and “ Chemistry,” which 
form part of the science primars edited by Professors Huxley 
Roscoe, and Balfour Stewart. As we have before remarked, 
Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. strive to offer the very best 
standard works in every branch of science, and each of these 
works is well worthy the attention of the heads of schoolss 
while children of a larger growth may find much that is 
instructive in their entertaining pages. 


Among the religious books recently issued we notice Ser- 
mons by Spurgeon, Ninth Series, published by Messrs. Shel- 
don and Co.; The Resurrection of Christ, by Rev. Eliphalet 
Nott, from the press of Scribner, Armstrong and Co.; Barnes’ 
Notes on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians and the Epistle to 
the Galatians ; and Sermons, by the Rev. T. de Witt Tal- 
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Harper and Brothers. The announcement of so many works 


from such talented and acute reasoners shows conclusively TOPICS O FT HE DAY. 
that theological studies and sermons are receiving from our 

leading houses that attention which they so well merit under au ERI v4. 

every point of view, and we sincerely trust that they will 


meet with great succtss. 
— > —— 
MAGGIE. 
BY H. C. MERIVALE. 


Maggie has the fairest face 
ver seen, in form and feature ; 
Mirrored there is every gracé 

Of her frank and sunny nature. 


Maggie has the shapelicst head 

Ever crowned by summers twenty, 
Guarded, on her maiden bed, 

By the prayers of friends in plenty. 


Maggie has the brightest hair 
ver twined in cunning tresses, 
Clustering in beauty rare 
Round the white neck it caresses. 


Maggie has the rosiest mouth 
Ever kissed by happy lover ; 
Li like coral of the south ; 
astern pearls—what they discover. 


Maggie has the grandest eyes 
ver lit by fancies tender ; 
Tho’ beware the fire that lies 
In their depths, if you offend her! 


Maggie has the truest heart 
Ever lent to earth by heaven ; 
And, till us the Lender part, 
She to me that heart has given. 
~~ Temple Bar. 


—___>—__—_ 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


THE SPANISH PRETENDER. 
From the Evening Post. 


Few pages of history are more romantic and fascinating 
than those which record the wanderings, the hopes, the tem- 
porary triumphs and the final defeat of the Scottish Preten- 
der. No one can resist a feeling of sympathy in behalf of a 

allant youth struggling for the maintenance of what he be- 
ieves to be his rights; and when to this contingency is 
added the fact that the young champion aims to win a 
throne, and in so doing risks his head, the interest in the 
effort is heightened tu a remarkalle degree. 

Some such interest is awakened by the efforts of Don Car- 
los, the young man in whose name the present insurrection in 
Spain bas been organized. This new Pretender is bold 
and determined. The latest accounts show that he has at 
last marched into the kingdom nominally ruled over by 
Amadeus L, and has called upon the people to arise in his 
behalf. “Thank God, I am once more permitted to kiss the 
sacred soil of my country,and be among Spaniards,” be says; 
and then he rather bombastically adds in his flaming procia- 
mation, that he will deliver Spain.or die in the attempt! 

From what he wants to deliver Spain is not clearly obvi- 
ous. But it is characteristic of the whole race of kingly pre- 
tenders, and indeed of insurrectionists generally, that they 
always claim to be actuated by the sole desire to “ free” their 
unhappy country from some alleged tyrannical rule. The 
fact that they are simply aiming for place and power they 
carefully keep in the background. It is the old story of the 
ins and outs. Don Carlos wants the throne now oecupied by 
King Amadeus; and to secure it he means to take advan- 
tage of any or every national prejudice or sentimental feeling 
of old-time en? 

In one of Dickens’ works the charming writer speaks of 
“ those accursed Picts and Scots, who so beleaguer early 
English history,” and make it a torture to the mind and me- 
mory of the youthful student. The Spanish schoolboy must, 
we think, owe a heartier grudge to the Carlist factions which 
have made such a fearful muddle of the recent history of 
Spain. For half a century the word “Carlist” has been the 
bugbear of the Iberian peninsula. Blood and treasure have 


The pretty and suggestive lines, entitled “ Sandringham,” been sacrificed to this insatiate monster, and without stint. 


which lately appeared in our columns, having been repub- 


Spain, for its sake, has endured civil war with all its horrors, 


lished in the Cosmopolitan, we are pleased to hear that the and has become embroiled in difficulties with foreign na- 


Princess of Wales, prior to her departure for the Continent, 


tions ; and it is with a feeling of absolute discou ment that 


the civilized world beholds the bloody banner of Don Carlos 
payed ee ie ——s Pounen, again fluttering in the Pyrenean breeze. These may be a cer- 


of Lexington, Va. 


tain romance in the idea of this Young Pretender kissing the 
soil of Spain and appealing to the “ loyalty” of the Spaniards; 


A translation of the works of St. Chrysostom will, it is | but it will inevitably be followed by battle, murder and sud- 
said, shortly appear, edited by Dr. Donaldson, and uniform |den death. The whole scheme will probably end in defeat ; 


with the “ Ante-Nicene Library.” 


and even should it succeed, will only leave another Pretender 


. , ' in young Alfonso, the son of Isabella II., to aspire to the 
wa iit eit of rly ford res has een | throne and renew i the next twenty yea’ the ‘partisan con 
up a binding. It is a portion of. the “ Oratorio pro T. A. flicts which during the last fifty have so retarded the growth 


Milone,” thus furnishing us with another issue from Rood’s war 
hry to add to those few already known. Sir William Cope, 


art., has presented these leaves to the Bodleian. 


are not very sanguinary in our tastes, and not at all in 
favor of political executions, which are the characteristic re- 
sort of barbarism ; but when we think of the distress and de- 


From the thirty-first annual edition of Longmans and Co.’s | struction caused by these “ pretenders”—men who have the 
“London Catalogue of Periodicals,” we find that there are | unblushing audacity to claim that God has given them and 
now published in London 378 monthly, 58 quarterly, 296 | their families (commonly the most insignificant specimens of 


weekly and other periodicals. 


humanity) the right to govern all their fellow-men—we are 


Anew trade publication, of a comprehensive character, the aa ote wish that come marning the world might wakeup 


“ Warehouseman and Draper,” is announced to be issued 


fortnightly, in London. 


and discover Bourbons, Orleanists, Hohenzollerns and the 
rest, strung up toa line by the neck. The newspapers talk 
of the machinations of the Internationals and Communists, 


Messrs. Bell and Daldy have in preparation a second series {ut the worst conspirators in Europe are these royal con- 
of the Aldine Edition of the British Poets, containing authors | Spirators. 


not included in the present series. 


The first volume of the new edition of the Paston Letters, BRIGHAM’S WANTS AND FEARS. 
rearranged in chronological order, and edited by Mr. James . From the Commercial Advertiser. 


Gairdner, of the Record-office, with the addition of all the 


letters still in manuscript, was to be ready on the Ist inst. 


The Swiss town of Bale devotes twenty-eight franes annu-|are clamoring for admission more 


It is openly declared that if Utah is admitted asa State, 
she will abandon polygan\y, and the oe of that Territory 
oudly than ever before. 


ally for every hundred inhabitants to the support of libraries. | Utah, as yet, has not sufficient population for a State, and 


st P oa before she can be trusted with State sovereignty, she ought 
Logan, the author of “ Scottish Gael,” and other works, has |i, have a larger infusion of the Gentile element. To make 
just died in London. He was a native of Aberdeen, and 


nearly ninety years of age. 


The Hon. Roden Noel, author of “ Beatrice” and “ Behind 
the Veil,” has another poem in the press. A glowing eulogium 
on this poet’s minor poems was one of the last efforts of St. 


Beauve. 


her a State now, would be to surrender the whole machinery 
of civil power to the hands which manage the ecclesiastical 
—to establish the hierarchy more firmly than heretofore. 
The Mormons now, by male and female suffrage, have un- 
limited and overwhelming power, and nothing but a salutary 
dread of the Federal Government prevents them from opera- 


Leopold Lewis is the nom de plume of the Hon. Lewis|ting against the Geniiles as mercilessly as they were wont 
Wingfield, author of the drama of “ The Bells.” This gentle- |to do in Danite days. Oaly on Sunday last Brigham Young 
man is also a promising artist, and has two pictures accepted | spoke in conference with much of his ancient bitterness, arro- 


by the Royal Academy. 


nce, and intolerance. With the craft of the religious 


Sixteen statues have been ordered of selected sculptors to anatic, he ascribed the troubles of the faithful to their neg- 


complete the Scott monument at Edinburgh. 


lect of his treasury. They were backward in coming for- 


ith their tith d th irregular at church. 
The number of pictures sent in for exhibition at the Paris i cocoa tomes tek Rag ore ether 
Salon this year is about fifteen hundred less than it was in 


1870. 


meekness under injury by expressing his thanks that he was 
not God, for had he possessed divine power, he would have 


The Paris journals announce the appearance of a young] destroyed his enemies. He hcped the brethren would not 


painter whom they call a new Giotto, 


have the Power of God till they could use that power dis- 


Mr. M'Lean has formed a collection of English and foreign | creetly. We miss in the brief report of Brigham’s speech, 


oil paintings, which are being exhibited in London. 


the bold blasphemies of the olden time, and the turgid meta- 


A bust of the Marquis of Westminster has been executed ee and bumptious phrases with which he loaded his ad- 


by Mr. Keyworth, in which the conventional draping of the 


resses. Time, or a sense of waning power, has toned him 


- i i eso} f Federal power. 
shoulders has been departed from in favor of the uniform of | 2W2, and given him a wholesome fear of Fe 
the Queen's (Westminster) Volunteers, of which the Marquis Recent debates in Congress, and the revelatious of travel- 


is Colonel. 


lers, recalcitrant Mormons, and ‘others, have made public 


. f th ces of Brigham Young's power and wealth, 

In nee yr _ ae ee 7 my we he obs is soon | to be olenpiy a vulgar sooner enn the public, 
memory of the officers and private soldiers of the 42n gi- : . h 

ment 5 A fell in war, from the creation of the Regiment to & thief and grabber, as grasping as any who ever plunged 


the close of the Indian mutiny. 


The water-color drawings of underground Jerusalem, exe- 
cuted by Mr. W. Simpson, are to be exhibited in the Pall| every obstacle in the way of G 


Mall Gallery. 


his arms into the money-bags of the people. All the best 
lands of Utah became his property or that of his priestly 
ring. Water rights and forest rights were theirs. They threw 
entile settlement, and made 
Mormon life a perpetual terror. All these crimes and ex- 


A new opera, by Herr Wagner, entitled “ The Deliverer of | cesses are more possible under a State organisation. Asa 
Germany,” is in preparation at the Royal Opera House,| Territory, there is a Federal surveillance which acts as a 


Hanover. 


check upon Mormon greed and cruelty. We do not think 


A powerful stage organ is being erected by Bryceson and there is much danger of the admission of Utah at present, 


Co. for Her Majesty’s Opera, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


but Congress and the public need to be on their guard agaiust 


. | th ibilities. h i terrible oppression and wro' 
From Australia, the death of Mr. G. H. Rogers, a comic ee. nes eo tae an we 


actor of considerable reputation, is announced. 


which must be removed from Utah. There is a conscious 
suffering among the women, all the deeper because fear 


It is reported that a new opera by M. Hervé will be pro-| makes it uncomplaining. The inroad of Gentiles, the com- 
po this summer in London, where the composer will soon | munication of travellers, the opening of the land by rail- 


ve, 





roads, will revolutionize the embryo State and effect more 








than acts of Congress can. Utah can wait, and so can the 
present States of the Union. 


VESUVIUS. 
From the Tribune. 


Physicists have held a theory that the hidden forces of na- 
ture which shake the earth with great convulsions have long 
been gradually losing strength, and there is constantly less 
and less danger of the recurrence of such catastrophes as the 
earthquake that destroyed Lisbon, or the volcanic outburst 
which buried Herculaneum and Pompeii. Recent events 
must have imperilled their faith in their comfortable belief. 
Antioch has just been laid in ruins by one of the severest 
earthquakes of the century. A whole island in the Pacific 
was depopulated a few months ago by a similar catastrophe. 
And now Vesuvius bursts forth with extraordinary violence, 
and the people are flying in dismay from the villages alon 
its foot. It is eighteen hundred years since the first recorded 
eruption of scoriz and ashes from this mountain overwhelm- 
ed Herculaneum and Pompeii, and eight hundred years since 
the flow of lava began which has continued at intervals ever 
since. Long before there was any written or traditional ac- 
couut of the phenomena, however, Vesuvius must have been 
vomiting forth the product of the central fires, for its own 
substance is of a volcanic character. The quantity of ashes 
thrown out by it A. D. 79 exceeded its own bulk. In 1538 
a volcanic cone called Monte Nuovo, a mile and a half in 
circumference, and 400 feet high, was raised by it in two 
days in the Bay of Baie. In 1631 it threw out torrents of 
lava and boiling water over the villages at its base. In 1779 
it poured forth huge masses of thick, white, sulphurous 
smoke, three miles in height, and shot into them showers of 
stones, scoriz, and ashes, at least 2,000 feet high, and sheets 
of flame which ascended nearly two and a half miles. When 
the town of Torre del Greco was destroyed, in 1794, it was 
calculated that a single stream of lava contained more than 
forty-six million cubie feet. When the same unfortunate 
place was ruined again, in 1861, fissures opened at various 
points in the side of the mountain, and the lava issuing from 
numerous Craters united in a stream no less than twenty-five 
feet deep, reaching to the very roofs of the houses. 

One can hardly understand the indifference to danger 
which draws the wretched inhabitants back, time after tiu.e, 
to villages which have repeatedly been swept by the burning 
torrent, and where the mutterings of the earth, the fissures 
emitting smoke and gas, and the scars of former catastrophes 
are such eloquent reminders of ever-present danger. Yet in 
the accounts of the present eruption we find the names of 
the same towns and villages which figure in the story of for- 
mer devastations. The activity of the volcano began to at- 
tract crowds of tourists as early as the beginning af April, 
but it seems to be only a few days ago that the phenomena 
became especially alarming. The most terrible features of 
such eruptions are all present. The violent explosions, the 
columns of flame shooting upward to an immense height, the 
showers of stones and ashes, new craters opening suddenly at 
unexpected places, burning gases breaking out of the earth 
in the very midst of the villages, and worst of all, the dread- 
ful flow of lava peneing Gown all sides of the mountains— 
such are the details of the scene depicted in our dispatches 
thismorning. The people are camping in the fields and the 
Government is feeding them. Torre del Greco is deserted 
and once more in imminent danger. San Sebastiano and 
Massa di Somma have been ruined, and the deadly stream is 
advancing toward Portici, Cercola, San Giorgio, and Ponti- 
celli. The opening of new craters continues, but, fortunately, 
with each of these outbreaks comes a perceptible diminution 
in the force of the whole eruption. Though the strong 
winds now threaten many towns hitherto considered sufli- 
ciently remote from danger, the general impression is that 
the worst is over. The extent of the destruction is, so far, 
much below that of some former years, and, unless the erup- 
tion shall largely increase, it will not compare with some of 
the greater catastrophes of history. 


SPAIN AND THE INTERNATIONALS. 
From the Times. 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree? In a debate on 
the Internationa! Society, held in the British House of Com- 
mons on April 15, Dr. Brewer assured his hearers that the 
opinions put forward by the International Society are mere 
“ playthings ;” that the persons who hold and express them 
only desire such publicity as can be given them by a notice 
in the House of Commons; and that the simple way to put 
down the Society is by “ progressing in national education.” 
It naturally occurs to the mind that, if the organization is in 
itself so contemptible, there can be no particular reason for 
putting it down at all; and that if progress in national educa 
cation is to bring, as a chief fruit, such trifling consequences, 
matters might as well be at a standstill. But it is aptly pointed 
out that the opinions of the International did not turn out 
to be “ playthings” when they took shape and expression 
under the Paris Commune; and it is these proceedings, rather 
than such mild persuasions as those of Dr. Brewer, that the 
Spanish Government has had in view when it made its late 
overtures concerning the International to the English Gov- 
ernment. 

Those overtures we described some time ago in these co- 
lumns. They included a proposition for a Convention of the 
European Powers, which should take concerted action against 
the body Dr. Brewer finds so trivial and harmless; and an 
enlargement of the scope of Extradition Treaties, so that 
conspiring members of the Society, fleeing from one count 
into another, might be delivered up, as in most cases crimi- 
nals are given up now. As we predicted, when this project 
was first talked of, the British Gevernment has refused to 
have any hand in it. Senor de Blas made out a very plausible 
case, but the reply of Lord Granville is quite unanswerable. 
He points out that, so far as Engiand goes, the International 
Society confines its operations chiefly to advice in questions 
of sitikes, and has but very little money at its disposal for 
their support. The Society may be formidable enough on 
the Continent, where it has other repressive influences to 
combat, but elsewhere, like unimprisoned steam, it passes 
readily into vapor without threatening explosion. The Red- 
dest Republicans of the French Revolution did no harm when 
they came to the United States; there was nothing here for 
them to fight against. 

The measures that Spain pro against the International 
Society are the measures of all others to make that body, in 
all pleces, the formidable organization the Spanish statesman 
professes to believe it. Repression in such cases infallibly 
begets resistance. The less Government is felt or seen in 


this, as in most matters, the better; and the surest way to 
win against a force like the International is to let it fight the 





air, If it must be directly dealt with, the true plan is to aim 
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at causes and not effects ; to get at the root of discontent and 
cure that, and not go hacking and carving at the branches of 
the tree. It is as true as any axiom in exact science that the 
International must gain its chief strength from the efforts of 
its foes. At present, and apart from the Commune, it Is 
“nebulous,” diffused, and not concentrated for harm. Con- 
dense its elements, drive them in together, inspire the mass 
with the spirit of oflensive solidarity, and the mischief possi- 
ble to it may become incalculable. We are told that the 
coming planet cannot harm us even if it does “ collide” with 
the earth next August; but were its gaseous and indefinitely 
expanded particles hammered together into a solid mass, and 
were the collision then to come, we may be sure that neither 
the Spanish Government nor the International Society would 
give the other any more uneasiness. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE PARK LANE MURDER. 


Marguerite Dixblanc, the cook to Mdme. Riel, who was 
murdered recently in Park-lane, has: been arrested in Paris, 
and will be brought to London. The search was singularly 
simplified in consequence of the discovery of a letter in the 
post-office which furnished the police with a clue to the 
whereabouts of Marguerite Dixblanc, who, before leaving 
London, had written to the Sieur Dubois, Rue Saint Denis, 
a Paris. This letter was misdirected, the real address of 
Dubois, who was a charbonnier, being Rue du Port St. Denis ; 
it was opened at the post-office, in order that it might be 
returned to the writer, and when it was remarked that the 
signature was that of the woman suspected of having 
murdered Mdme. Riel, the police were communicated with. 
The detectives did not take long in making out the real 
address of Dubois, and on Saturday last they presented them- 
selves at his shop, and found Marguerite measuring charcoal 
as if she had never done anything else all her life. When 
the detectives announced their business, she prepared to 
make a resistance, but seeing that the agents were in force, 
she allowed herself to be handcuffed. On being questioned 
she confessed her crime, but declared that it was committed 
in a moment of passion, and not for gain. To this statement 
she adhered when examined by the magistrate. Her story is 
that Mdme. Riel was habitually a tyrannical mistress. When 
dressed for a walk in the park she came to the kitchen and 
scolded her because no preparations were made for dinner. 
She then snatched up a saucepan from the cook’s hand to put 
on the fire herself. The cook said, “If I do not give satis- 
faction pay me my wages and let me go.” The mistress 
replied, “If you leave you will become a street walker.” 
“Say that again, if you dare!” said the cook, and the insult 
being repeated, she strangled her mistress. The magistrate 
observed that her nails were very short, and he could not 
believe that she killed Mdme. Riel with them. The prisoner 
replied, “I did though, and my nails entered her flesh. I 
first tried to conceal the body in the dustbin, but I could not. 
I then took it by the feet, but being unable to drag it, I got a 
cord and passed it round her waist. Finding the body bent 
double, I put it around her neck. At this moment the house- 
maid, who was out on an errand, knocked at the door. Isent 
ler away for beer. Then I tried to drag the body upstairs, 
but could not, and hid it in the cellar.” Marguerite Dixblanc 
says that the robbery was an afterthought, occasioned by the 
keys falling from the victim’s pocket. After leaving the 
house in the evening, she states she passed the night ata 
tavern in Marylebone, but thinking she would be safer in 
Paris she went there by the morning express on Monday. In 
Paris she changed her lodgings two or three times, and on 
Friday removed to the house where she was found by the 

lice. Several of the Bank of England notes stolen from 

dme. Riel’s safe, as well as a ring and a dress belonging to 
the murdered woman, were found in the house in which she 
first lodged. A Belgian, named Bouillon, and his wife, who 
lived in this house, were arrested as accomplices; but they 
are likely to get oft, owing to the fact that the principal is to 
be prosecuted in England, and that the provisions of the 
Extradition Treaty do not apply to their case. The charcoal 
dealer at St. Denis said that Dixblane confessed the murder 
to him before the police arrived, and he meant to inform 
them, but advised her she had nothing to fear because she 
was a Belgian, and also because no cutting instrument being 
used to w blood it was not a murder. A waiter, an old 
acquaintance of Dixblanc, passed the Tuesday with her at 
the Gingerbread Fair. They visited shows, rode in merry- 
go-rounds, played ecarte, and threw for macaroons. It was 
expected that the decree for the extradition of the murderess 
would be signed on Wednesday, and that she would then be 
delivered into the custody of the English police officers. 


TREATIES OF GUARANTEE. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson has raised a discussion on a subject the 
importance of which is neither insignificant nor remote, but 
which in an abstract form is not likely to recommend itself 
to the House of Commons. He moved an address to her Ma- 
jesty, praying that she will be graciously pleased to take the 
necessary steps for withdrawing from all treaties binding 
England to intervene by force of arms in the affairs of other 
nations. The speech in which this principle was advocated 
displayed the characteristics of what used to be called the 
Manchester School. The uselessness and folly of interven- 
tion, the injustice of taxing the people of England to defend 
nations which ought to be able to defend themselves, the fu- 
tility of attempting to prop up artificial systems by military 
guarantees—the burdensome inheritance which has come 
down to us from a bygone type of statesmen and an anti- 
quated policy—always form the staple of peace orations, and 
they furnished the chief materials for Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
There is no little strength in the main position, but it is un- 
lucky in always having for its advocates politicians who 
show their want of practical statesmanship in the unchival- 
rous and selfish deductions they draw from it. The conse- 
quence is that, whenever a speaker of this school seeks to 
impress his doctrines on Parliament, he is sure to call forth 
some reply, more or less rhetorical, which receives unbounded 
applause, however much the audience may be disposed in 
their hearts to admit the justice of the general principle 
which is being discussed. Sir Wilfrid Lawson found only 21 
members to go into the lobby with him after Mr. Gladsione 
had opposed the motion in a very effective speech, concluded 
amid loud cheers from the Opposition benches. 

Whatever may be thought of the expediency of acting upon 
this principle in the present state of Europe, the subject of 
Treaty Guarantees must have an interest for all who make a 
serious me | of foreign policy. Asa matter of principle 
every man of reflection must be op to them, and must 
wish that no such obligations existed. If this or that agree- 
ment were necessary to the well-being of Europe at a parti- 


cular time, if it averted war, and even now exercises an in- 
fluence in favor of peace, these are — considerations 
which may possibly reconcile us to a departure from princi- 
ples generally expedient, and we may be disposed to listen to 
statesmen who tell us that the aflairs of nations cannot be 
carried on by a pedantic abstention from responsibility. It 
may be that in a society so complicated as that of the Euro- 
pean States one member must sometimes make ventures and 
undertake duties for the common benefit. “But, aamittin 
this in principle, we have still the right to demand strong ont 
clear evidence of the utility of the object, the sufficiency of 
the means, and the improbability that the proposed end could 
be attained in any other way. A Treaty of Guarantee is of 
all treaties the most onerous, the most dangerous, the most 
prejudicial to the independent action of the State which 
makes it. All the objections which apply to commercial 
treaties as interfering with freedom of internal finance, or to 
treaties of alliance for definite objects, as subjecting a State 
unduly to the caprices of a neighbor, apply with tenfold 
force to a treaty which in the nature of things must endure 
for ever, and which places it in the power of a foreign enemy 
to present to us at any time the alternative of war or dis- 
honor. A State which has pledged itself in this manner may 
be called upon at the moment most inopportune to itself, but 
most opportune to the aggressor, to make ready for war. The 
danger, too, perhaps, may have to be incurred in favor of 
some weak and artificial organization which has ceased to 
fulfil any useful purpose, or in some cause which the guaran- 
teeing State in its heart condemns.— Times. 


Still England has a great place in European estimation. 
She is supposed to have « powerful navy and army; and 
there are probably, in all foreign countries, some lide 
who understand English character sufficiently to be aware that 
the sentiment of national honor enters into it much in the same 
way in which the emotion of loyalty has recently proved to do. 
There is ordinarily so little datenitentive exhibition of it 
that it might almost be thought dead; but there is always 
something that can rouse it; and, when it is once roused, its 
violence is little short of volcanic. The guarantee by England 
of certain European arrangements is sti!l worth something, 
because there are politicians abroad who know us better than 
we are known to some of our own number. Buta settled 
policy of formal withdrawal from guarantees would convert 
the whole world to the vulgar opinion of British foreign 
policy, and the consequences would be prodigious. The 
equilibrium established at Vienna, in 1815, has doubtless been 
rudely shaken in many quarters ; but if any one displacement 
would dissolve the whole European system into chaos, it 
would probably be the final retirement of England from the 
Continent, and her announcement, so put as to compel belief, 
that she guarantees no neutrality, and no territorial arrange- 
ment. ‘To take only one instance, it is difficult to imagine a 
be epee sorrows more awful than the formal abandon- 


ment of Belgium to the passions of her ncighbors.—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
___~>_——- 


PREPARING FOR THE END. 


Noteworthy men have often amused themselves by writing 
their own epitaphs, generally attempting, as Johnson says, 
to be jocular upon one of the few things that make wise men 
serious. A great orator wrote: 


Here, reader, turn your weeping eyes; 
My fate a useful moral teaches ; 
The hole wherein my body lies 
Would not contain one-half my speeches. 


And Pope, pretending an indifference to praise and blame he 
was far from feeling, indited : 


Under this marble, or under this sill, 

Or under this turf, or e’en what they will; 
Whatever an heir, or a friend in his stead, 

Or any good creature shall lay o’er my head ; 

Lies one who ne’er cared and still cares not a pin, 
What they said, or may say, of the mortal within ; 
But who, living and dying, serene, still, and free, 
‘Trusts in God that as well as he is, he shall be. 


But neither orator nor poet, we may be sure, had the slightest 
idea of thelines theyperpetrate¢ appearingon their tombstones. 
Shakspeare is supposed to have dictated the entreating, bless- 
ing, threatening quatrain that has kept sacrilegious hands 
from disturbing his dust; and Chatterton, Churchill, Cole- 
ridge, and Gay provided inscriptions for their own grave- 
stones. Possibly they were actuated by a not unreasonable 
distrust of friendly epitaph writers; the poets of to-day need 
have no such fear; we alfect simplicity if we love it not, the 
affectation serving as a cover to our barrenness of invention. 
We cannot now-a-days rise to anything higher than a name 
and a date—mere undertaker’s work: the writing of epitaphs, 
like that of epigrams, is a lost art. 

Sir Thomas More sired his scholarship and his vanity in a 
long-winded Latin epitaph, detailing at length his lineage, 
his own and his father’s cervices to the state, and finishing up 
with twelve tedious verses. Ralph Tyrer, sometime vicar of 
Kendal, Westmoreland, contrived to condense his earthly 
career and anticipate his future in the curious lines: 


London bred me, Westminster fed me,4 
Cambridge sped me, my sister wed me, 

Study taught me, living sought me, 

Learning brought me, Kendal caught me, 

Labor pressed me, sickness distressed me, 

Death oppressed me, the grave possessed me, 
God first made me, Christ did save me. 

Earth did crave me, and Heaven would have me, 


Not less sure of his reward was William Huntington, the once 
notorious “ inspired coal-heaver:’ when he felt the end 
drawing near, Huntington took his pen in hand and wrote : 
“ Here lies the coal-heaver, who departed this life 

in the year of his age; beloved of his God, but ab- 
horred by men. The Omniscient Judge, at the Great Assize, 
shall ratify and confirm this, to the confusion of many thou- 
sands ; for England and its metropolis shall know that there 
hath been a prophet among them.—W. H.,S. 5. And these 
vain-glorious words were duly placed above the resting-place 
of the Sinner Saved at Lewes. : 

Hearne the antiquary contented himself with vindicating 
the use he had made of his life, and calling upon others to 
imitate him, by directing the following verses to be inscribed 
on his tomb: “ Remember the days of old, consider the years 
of many generations: ask thy father, and he will shew thee ; 
thy elders, and they will tell thee. Inquire, I pray thee, of 
the former ages, and prepare thyself to the search of their 
fathers; for we are but of yesterday,and know nothing, 
because our days upon earth are a shadow. Shall not they 
teach thee, and tell thee, and utter words out of their 
hearts?” Beazley, the architect and dramatist, who wrote 








his own epitaph years before it was wanted, made a couple 
of lines suffice : 

Here lies Samuel Beazley, 

Who lived hard and died easily. 


Brief as this is, of the three assertions made in it, but two 
were true ones. Beazley suflered greatly in his last illness ; 
so greatly, that in writing toa friend he ‘ated a melancholy 
strain quite unusual to him, which made his correspondent 
write back complaining that his letter resembled the last 
chapter of Jeremiah. ‘“ You are mistaken,” answer the dying 
wit: “it is the last chapter of Samuel!” 

Job Orton, son of the inventor of Stilton cheese, an inn- 
keeper at Kiddermister, put up a tombstone in the church- 
yard there, inscribed : 

Job Orton, a man from Leicestershire, 
When he dies, he will be buried here. 


He was a queer character altogether; while his wife yet 
lived to plague him, he wrote her epitaph : 


Esther Orton, a bitter sour weed, 
God never loved her, nor increased her seed ; 


and in order that he might have the start of her at the last 
day, desired to be buried upright, in a coffin that had served 
him many years as a wine bin. Job was, however, by no 
means singular in thus providing for a grave necessity. 
Having a presentiment that his death was not far off, Mr. 
Brookwan of Reading called upon an undertaker, persuaded 
him to take a walk to the churchyard, and pointed out the 
exact spot where he wished to be laid. Having made his 
mind easy on that score, he went home, had out an old oak- 
chest he had long reserved for a coffin, saw it thoroughly 
cleaned, then retired to bed, and in four days was a dead 
man. Ned Dawson of Nottingham, who was found drowned 
in 1828, used his coffin as a cupboard for twenty years. 
Being a stanch Tory, he had painted it true blue, and when 
his birthday came round was wont to extend himself within 
it, to make sure he had not outgrown its dimensions: this 
ceremony performed, the coffin was filled with substantial 
viands, hoisted upon the shoulders of some of his cronies, 
and carried through the house, Ned following as chief- 
mourner, bearing in his arms an enormous pitcher of jolly 
good ale and old. Coulson, another Nottingham man, 
indulged his fancy in a similar way; but he was a joiner, 
and having a coffin returned upon his hands by a dissatisfied 
customer, consoled himself with 2 “ Never mind; if it is not 
ee enough for him, it will do for me !”—as it did, after the 
apse of many years. 

he oy a great branch of the brave old oak of Fair- 
lop, was such a grievous event in the eyes of Daniel Day, 
who all but worshipped the ancient giant of the woods, te 
whose honor he instituted Fairlop Fair, that there was no- 
thing extraordinary in the old pumpmaker resolving to util- 
ise the limb of his revered tree, by converting it into a coffin 
for himself, especially as he took it into his head that the ac- 
cident was an omen of his approaching end. When the coffin 
was finished, Day took the precaution of trying whether 
there was room enough for him within its narrow walls; but 
to make assurance doubly sure, gave instructions that if his 
body should prove too long, his head was to be cut off and 
placed between his legs! The timbers of L’ Orient formed a 
fitting shrine for the victor of the Nile; but why Wombwell, 
the menagerie man, should desire to be buried in a similar 
relic of the ocean, is a mystery our philosophy cannot fathom. 
Had he reserved a lion or tiger skin for a shroud, the whim 
would have been intelligible, but what was the Royal George 
to him, or he to the Royal George, that the old showman must 
needs have his bones coffined in its timber? Such was his 
fancy, however, and he was enabled to gratify it. Womb- 
well happening to hit upon the cause of a strange mortality 
among Prince Albert’s harriers, staid the destroying plague, - 
and refused to accept any recompense save enough wood of 
what was left of Kempenfelt’s unlucky ship to make himself 
a coffin. He obtained it, and the showman had the pleasure 
of superintending the manufacture of his coffin by one of his 
own cerpenters, and in due time was buried in it. Other 
men, who like Wombwell cheated the undertaker by having 
their own materials made up, displayed a little more reason 
in their eccentric providence. When Dr. Fidge gave upa 
place he had long held in Portsmouth dockyard, he broke up 
a favorite boat in which he had passed many a pleasant hour, 
and transformed it into a coffin, which he kept under his bed. 
A curious bit of sentiment on the part of a man so matter of 
fact, that, when he felt life ebbing away, he told the nurse to 
straighten his legs and lay him out asa dead man, as it would 
save her trouble by-and-by. John Wilkinson, a famous iron- 
founder in his day, determined that the metal which had 
brought him ease and comfort in life should enclose him in 
death, had an iron coffin made. When he died, it proved too 
small for the occasion, so his corpse was temporarily de- 
posited in the grave he had marked out in his garden, until 
another coftin could be procured; this time the coffin turned 
out too deep, and had to be taken up that the rock beneath 
might be excavated ; and at the third time of asking, Mr. 
Wilkinson was actually buried. Not for the last time, how- 
ever; for, in 1828, the estate was sold; and the new owner 
not thinking the presence of the old proprietor desirable, the 
ironfounder’s coffin was removed once more, to find a final 
resting-place in the chapel-yard of Lindale. 

Thinking, perhaps, with the Irishman, that a stone coffin 
would last a man his lifetime, a Cornish clergyman provided 
himself with one, which he placed in an open grave in his 
churchyard till he should be ready to occupy it. Dr. Donne 
is generally credited with having kept a coffin containing his 
own efligy, by his bedside; but he really prepared fcr the end 
in another fashion. Donne’s friend, Dr. Fox, wanted him to 
prepare his monument, so as to insure one to his taste. Donne 
contented himself with providing a pattern. First he hadan 
urn carved, then he engaged a painter to take his portrait. 
Urn and painter being both ready, the doctor stripped, put on 
a winding-sheei, tied in orthodox fashion, placed himself with 
his feet on the urn, and arranged the sheet so as to discloge 
his pale lean face. Thus was his portrait painted; and when 
he died, a statue was sculptured from it to serve as & monu- 
ment; a statue that some thirty years ago was still in exist- 
ence, lying about with other remains of old St. Paul’s, John 
Wheatley of Nottingham, when the General Cemetery of 
that town was opened in 1838, bought a square plot of ground 
sufficient for three ordinary graves ; this he inclosed, and used 
it as aretreat where he could read and meditate above his in- 
tended grave, which lay gaping before him, partly filled up 
by his coffin, The tenantless grave and its odd proprietor 
attracted so many sightseers to the cemetery, that the thing 
became a nuisance; the authorities put down the exhibition ; 
and after all his preparation, Wheatley was buried elsewhere. 
Captain Backhouse, a retired Indian officer, dwelling at Great 
Missenden, Berkshire, vowed he would have nought to do. 





with church or churchyard ; but lie, with his good sword by 
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his side, in his own wood on the hill, and there defy the as- 
saults of all the evil spirits in existence. To this end he built 
a tomb in a thick fir plantation, upon a hill near his resid- 
ence, in the shape of a dwarf pyramid. It was constructed 
of flints strengthened with brickwork, and measured eleven 
feet square at the base. The walls, perpendicular to a height 
of four or five feet, then tapered pyramidically, and termi- 
nated in a flat slab three feet square. This specimen of 
amateur architecture was provided with two Gothic windows, 
one in the northern, and one in the southern, wall; each side 
of the structure being well covered with ivy. The captain 
died in 1800, and was sepulchred according to his desire, with 
his aoe weapon by his side, and his coffin placed upright in 
a niche in the western wall, and there bricked up. ie the 
old soldier was allowed to rest for a few years, until his son 
came home; when he, having no sympathy with his sire’s 
fancy for isolation, removed Backhouse’s coffin to the parish 
churchyard, and deprived Great Missenden of its one lion— 
the haunted tomb on the hill. 

Horne Tooke selected his kitchen-garden at Wimbledon as 
his place of sepulture, and nearly brought about the end he 
a for, in superintending the erection of a brick vault 

aring a black marble slab inscribed: “ John Horne Tooke, 
late proprietor, and now occupier of this spot, was born in 
June 1736, and died in the year of his age, 
contented and grateful.” The blanks were never filled up, 
for when he shuffled off this mortal coil, his executors, con- 
sulting their own notions of propriety, had Tooke buried like 
ordinary folks. A worm-doctor named Gardner built him- 
self a tomb in the one of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
on which passers-by could read “ Dr. J. Gardner's last and 
best bedroom.” Those who saw it naturally concluded that 
the doctor was taking his last long sleep there, and he soon 
found patients grow scarce in Norton-Folgate. This was 
paying too dearly for his joke, so he set matters right by 
amending the inscription by the addition of the word “ in- 
tended.” Pat Power of Kilkenny, we suppose, had no 
customers to lose, when, confident in his prophetic instinct, 
he chose his grave in the chapel-yard, and set up a headstone, 
twelve months before date, upon which appeared: “ Erected 
in Memory of Patrick Power, of Maudlin Strect, Kilkenny, 
who died in 1869, aged 73 years. May his soul rest in peace. 
Amen!” Pat paid regular visits to the place to say his pray- 
ers over his own grave; but whether his presentiment was 
fulfilled, or whether he lives to laugh at it, is more than we 
know. The poor Irishman’s simplicity excused his folly ; 
but there was no question of simplicity in the egregious 
absurdity perpetrated by one who was a statesman, if filling 
offices of state entitles a man to be so called. This vain 
specimen of humanity had his monument put up in the 
church of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, four years before hia 
death ; and sculptured thereon a deed, signed and sealed, 
running thus: “To all Christian people to whom this present 
writing shall come, know ye, that I, Julius Dalmare, alias 
Julius Cesar, Knight, Doctor of Laws, Judge of the High 
Court of Admiralty, and one of the Masters of Requests to 
Queen Elizabeth ; Privy Councillor to King James, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Master of the ‘Rolls, have con- 
firmed or granted by this my personal writing, that I will, 
with the Vivine assistance, willingly pay my debt to nature, 
whenever it shall please God. In witness whereof I have 
set my hand and seal. Dated the 27th of February, 1635.” 

Stevenson, the beggar of Kilmarnock, who bade good-bye 
to his wallet at the age of eighty-five, prepared for the cele- 
bration of his funeral rites in a cheery spirit. He ordered in 
a supply of sweet biscuits, twelve dozen burial-cakes, and 


giver, and were duly honored—an appropriate ending to a 
very grim unpleasantry, of which only a Frenchman could 
have been capable.—Chambers’s Journal. 





“OH WILLIE.” 


The slow wheel of the months revolving 
Brings another lingering year ; 
Another winter’s snow dissolving 
Tells that spring will soon be here. 
The busy birds will soon be mating 
In the branches overhead— 
Oh! Willie, it is weary waiting : 
When, oh! when shall we be wed ! 


Five long, long years have waned—how slowly ! 
Since that evening in the grove 
When in mine ear you whispered lowly 
All your ardent tale of love. 
Can that love be now abating ? 
Were those empty words you suid ?— 
Ob! Willie, it is weary waiting. 
When, oh! when shall we be wed ! 


No want, no toil shall bring me sorrow ; 
My only grief is long delay : 

With you beside me, can to-morrow 
Dim the blisses of to-day? 

Hope strains against its prison grating ; 
Let it go—bring Joy instead— 

Oh! Willie, it is weary waiting. 
When, oh! when shall we be wed! 

—London Society. 


——-@ 
THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 


Women instinctively distrust each other, and no wife of 
spirit will tolerate ag that seems like the usurpation of 
her rights and privileges. But it does seem odd to the merely 
masculine mind that a married lady should systematically lay 
plots and schemes, with the deliberate intention of destroying 
her own peace of mind. It might be supposed that, when a 
woman has confidence in the general rectitude of her hus- 
band’s conduct, she might be content to allow him a certain 
measure of freedom in his converse with the world. She 
might, one would think, be willing, for the sake of her own 
peace of mind, to avoid too close a scrutiny into his out-door 
life, or at all events she might liberally give him the benefit 
of the doubt where there was apparent cause for censure. 
But those who know the superior sex well, are aware that 
this policy never suggests itself to a woman’s mind. The 
slightest breath of suspicion is sufficient to rouse the slumber- 
ing demon within her, and the least scrap of evidence is 
used as the basis of a vast superstructure of imaginary evil. 
A harmless letter, a friendly word or two, spoken in suspi- 
cious circumstances, or the persistent calls of some mutual 
female friend, are sufficient to breed domestic discord and 
unhappiness. It is useless to reason with the unfortunate 
victims of an unfounded jealousy. The passion approxi- 
mates in its form and symptoms to hypochondria, and the 
unhappy wife, in pine cases out of ten, imagines the very 
worst when, perhaps, she has no real cause for vexation or 
alarm. There can be no doubt that many men, who do not 
resignedly accept and comply with the conditions under 
which alone married life can wear on calmly and smovthly, 





plenty of wine and spirits; then sending for a carpenter, gave 
him instructions to make a good sound dry coffin; afterwards 
arranging with the sexton of Riccarton Church for a roomy 

rave in a pleasant part of the churchyard, and paying money 
on for the above items. Upon his decease, it was found 
that he had left no less than nine hundred pounds behind 
him, to be divided among some relatives, after deducting 
sufficient to entertain all beggars who chose to come and see 
his body lie in state. The invitation was accepted by a large 
number of the fraternity, who “ kept it up” after the funeral 
in a style that would have delighted the heart of the founder 
of the feast. 

Farrazine, the shrewd button-maker of Ghent, who, in 
1697, took the quartering and provisioning of Marlborough’s 
army off the hands of the troubled authorities of the city, 
to their immense relief, and the making of his own fortune, 
had a soul above buttons, his ambition taking the unusual 
shape of ‘a desire for posthumous rather than present honor. 
He erected a magnificent monumental tomb for himself in 
the church of the Capuchin Friars, and when it was finished, 
Farrazine resolved te rehearse his obsequies, so that there 
might be no mistakes or shortcomings when they were cele- 
brated in sad earnest. For a handsome consideration, the 
holy brotherhood consented to act their share in the mock 
ceremonial. The button-maker provided a sumptuously 
adorned coffin, for which the friars found bearers in their 
novices, while they themselves marched in solemn procession 
before it. It was a proud day for Farrazine when he took 
part in his own funeral rites, amidst a profusion 


Of velvet, gilding, brass; and no great dearth 
Of aught save tears. 


Tears were necessarily lacking: the hero of the hour, 
although officiating as chief-mourner, was too elated to shed 
them, as he walked triumphantly to the tomb and saw his 
coffin deposited in the place it was intended to occupy when 
a more serious performance came off. Alas for the hopes of 
vanity! Farrazine had not measured the rapacity of his 
Capuchin friends aright; and although he did not forget them 
in his will, the legacy he bequeathed fell so much below their 
expectations, that, in angry disgust, the brethren demolished 
the monument, and-bundled coftin and all out of their church ; 
refusing even to perform a single mass for the poor feilow’s 
soul, whose body, after all his pains, found a grave in the 
yard of an obscure chapel. Romanos, a Greek devotee of 
the seventh century, adopted a surer method of securing his 


do much to cause real uneasiness in the minds of their 
wives. The most frank and generous men are often the 
most likely to live in a state of ill-concealed war with the 
rulers of their homes. The report that “so and so” lives un- 
happily with his wife is often received with astonishment 
and incredulity by the world. He is so good-natured, and 
so generous and just, the breath of suspicion has never 
touched his reputation. He is the pink of propriety, and a 
model husband. How, then, can he and his wife disagree ? 
People do not reflect that the high qualities which excite their 
admiration may virtually be the cause of domestic differences, 
and that, if “so and so” were less genial and frank, his con- 
duct might never have aroused the slumbering devil in the 
mind of his wife. He has never concealed the fact that he 
is fond of female society, and he has repeatedly committed 
the grave offence of praising other ladies in the presence of 
the one woman who demands all his attention and admira- 
tion as her own exclusive right. She never dreamed that the 
vows and protestations which were; so willingly made before 
marriage would be thus broken, und imagines she finds in 
every idle compliment paid to another, sufficient evidence of 
her own failing power to charm, or his want ot attach- 
ment. 

Complaints and rep perhaps only increase the evil. 
The husband, conscious of no evil intention, becomes impa- 
tient of the strictures and criticism of which he is the sub- 
ject. The domestic discussions over baseless suspicions and 
fears, have the effect of either making him positively wicked 
or more cautious, but they rarely influence him in the way 
the fair critic desires. Her aim, when she really knows what 
she is aiming at, is to convert her husband into a misanthrope 
or a churl. He must remain dutifully at home when it is 
not convenient for them to go out together. And he must 
drop his eyes, with priest-like caution, and measure his words 
whenever he is compelled to take a lady down to dinner. He 
may flirt with some decorous dame past the prime, but he 
must not permit himself to lead a young beauty to the piano, 
nor may he discourse eloquent nothing about Tennyson with 
the sweet creature who loves to chatter with a clever man. 
In fact, the jealous wife lays down conditions of conduct 
which no man of any spirit could possibly submit to. Togo 
about in society in chains, which are visible to the mind’s 
eye of every observer, is an intolerable bondage. Some men 
are, indeed, born for the domestic handcuffs, and wear them 
with pride; but, while they may escape jealous criticism, they 
are usually objects of contempt, not only to their wives, but 
to all who know anything of their weakness. 








-burial in the place of his choice. He was a native of Con- 
stantinople, but lived his religious life at Barakar in Abyssinia, 
where he founded a chapel in a narrow, romantic ravine, 
screened by noble sycamores, but made his home in a cave 
close by, which he had all but closed up with brickwork, 
leaving only a small opening, through which food was passed 
to him, until he ceased to require it, and there his bones 
still lie. 

The oddest story connected with our subject comes to us 
from France: M. Gannel, the Parisian embalmer, once cele- 
brated his birthday by inviting Jules Janin and half-a-dozen 
other friends. to dianer, and put the finishing touch to his 
hospitality by handing each guest, while the wine was circu- 
lating, a slip of paper, on which were written the recipiend’s 
name and the words “ Good for embalmment.” Within less 
than ten years all, save one of these slips, came back to the 


Oftentimes domestic strife arises from causes which are 
beyond the control of the husband. He discovers that he 
and his wife have no sympathies in common, that she does 


knowledge of it would reveal its true nature; but he insists 
on paying homage, and dreams of what he might have been 
with such a fair being as his own. Some men of highly 
poetic natures are ever thus in pursuit of deities, and con- 
stantly cast aside a familiar object of adoration for novelty 
or change. Were the wife at home the pattern of all the 
virtues, and an embodiment of the graces, they would wan- 
der from the fire-side in chase of less refined charms. All 
the powerful reasons which should influence them to display 
loyalty and devotion—the welfare of their children, and their 
own good name-—are not sufficient to restrain their erratic 
natures. Somé striking face or form is always attracting their 
fancy, and that solid happiness which might be theirs is frit- 
tered away for the sake of the mere bubbles that float on the 
stream of society. For them there is no such thing as a life- 
long attachment; and, if their own private wishes could be 
consulted, they would like the marriage tie to be akin toa 
short lease,or an agreement which should be void at the mere 
pleasure of one or both parties to it. 

Fortunately the good sense of the majority of ‘men saves 
them from the graver consequences of their errors, and, hav- 
ing learned in time that there can be no real happiness unless 
the domestic atmosphere is calm, be J willingly consent to 
be no more than general admirers of the sex, and submit, 
with what grace is given them, to the stern decrees of fate. 
But there are men, and women too, who do not and cannot 
learn to “ give and take,” who wrangle and strive with each 
other, until separation becomes the only possible solution of 
the difficulty. —Civilian. 

—_———_>———— 


ENGLISH BRIGANDS. 


Even in the J ag sae of our pleasures we are the victims of 
brigandage. To illustrate this, let us only follow a visitor on 
his way to a metropolitan theatre. He starts from home ina 
cab, and of course makes up his mind to that national birth- 
right—being cheated by the cabman. He enters the theatre, 
and is assailed by brigands who demand his coat, umbrella, 
and other portions of his attire, to be delivered up, on pay- 
ment of a ransom, at the termination of the performance; 
he takes his ticket, and submits himself to the tender mercy 
of the smiling bexkeeper, who requires a fee for showing 
him to his place, and a fee for handing him a perfumed pro- 
gramme of the performance. Then the ices or other refresh- 
ments which he consumes between the acts are charged for 
at an enormous rate; and, last, though not least, as he issues 
from the theatre he is surrounded by a perfect army of link- 
men, cab-touts, and others of the genus “ loafers,” who, ruth- 
less brigands as they are, insist upon calling him a cab, or 
fetching him his brougham, heedless of all assurances that 
he does not want their assistance, until bought off by the 
usual ransom. Managers, it is true, are now beginning to 
find it necessary to put down mapy of the extortions and 
annoyances which fall to the lot of the metropoliton play- 
goer, and the hearty thanks of the public are due to the 
pioneers of this reform. But it is actually necessary, in put- 
ting down all abuses of this nature, that the public should 
not only applaud, but actually co-operate with the manage- 
ment; and this can only be done by refusing, or, at least, not 
tendering, the usual gratuities to the employes. If they lend 
their indispensable aid, the object will soon be attained, and 
other managers will, no doubt, follow the foe example set 
them by their more energetic colleagues. Another species of 
brigandage, closely akin to that just mentioned, is the 
obnoxious, yet almost universal, habit of feeing the servants in 
private houses. In a small household, where only one or two 
servants are kept, a visitor who has made a somewhat lengthy 
stay may feel called upon to make a present to the domestic, 
who has had extra trouble thrust upon her by his or her 
visit; but that any one on a visit to a gentleman’s house, 
where a large retinue is kept, should be obli to give 
gratuities to a number of well-fed, well-cared-for menials, 
whose labors are a mere joke, and whose services are not in 
the least more called into requisition on account of the 
presence of visitors (the same amount of state being daily 
kept up in the household,) is a scandalous and disgraceful 
state of aftairs. Many are the poor relations who are kept 
from visiting their more opulent relatives, and thus, perhaps, 
ingratiating themselves with a wealthy kinsman, and better- 
ing their worldly ition, by the conviction that they are 
unable to pay the inevitable tax of feeing the servants. The 
custom, now adopted in many families, of prohibiting the 
servants from accepting gratuities, and of requesting the 
visitors to abstain from tendering them, is one which should 
be extensively followed. Tradesmen, as a rule, hold a promi- 
nent place in the brigand ranks. The grocer sands your 
sugar, puts bay-leaves in your tea, and — your coffee, 
without a single twinge of conscience; the baker orders an 
equal quantity of alabaster to mix with his flour quite as a 
matter of business; the jeweller and the draper ask you the 
most exorbitant prices with the blandest of airs; the wine- 
merchant tempers his goods to the English taste; the publi- 
can adulterates his beer and spirits; and the milkman looks 
to the assistance of the cow with the iron tail with a per- 
severance and regularity worthy of a better cause. In some 
trades, indeed, dishonesty is looked upon as an actual requisite, 
and is always expected by the public. The greenest of green- 
horns would disbelieve the statement of a horsedealer; not a 
servant girl in the kingdom swallows the recommendations 
of a Jew pedlar or a cheap Jack.—Tinsley’s Magazine. 


—_~>—_—_ 
ABOUT MYTHS. 


The origin of myths and their relative antiquity and mean- 
ing, has been popularly treated by Rev. Baring-Gould in his 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. With great learning and 
research, that author has shown, in a style at once clear and 
attractive, the connection of many modern legends with those 
of antiquity. Who, for instance, would ever dream of _find- 
ing the original of St. George and the Dragon in the Greek 
myth of Apollo and Python, or Perseus and the sea monster ? 
This the Greeks doubtless borrowed from the Pheenicians, 
and the latter, possibly, from India, in whose most ancient 
literature we find it enshrined. The myth of the Wandering 
Jew—now so well known to us all from Dore’s magnificent 





not understand him, and can afford him no counsel or guid- 
ance in those affairs which most deeply affect his moral and 
intellectual well being. He has married hastily,and perhaps 
too early in life, long before his mind had reached its proper 
development, and awakes in the prime of manhood to find 
his life-long partner a dressed doll, and a simpleton. Wisely 
or unwisely, he looks beyond the circle of his home for a 
congenial mind, and obtains sympathy at the expense of do- 
mestic happiness. The home is the sceue of continual bick- 
ering; but the man has strength of will, or obstinacy, and 
declines to throw away his newly-acquired idol for the sake 
of peace. And yet the idol is often mere gilded clay endowed 
with beauty from the treasures of his own mind. A closer 





illustrations of this weird subject—was in the Middle Ages 
applied to a hypothetical Jew who refused to allow the 
Saviour to halt at his threshold as He was bearing the cross. 
But the ground-work of this legend is considerably older 
than the Christian era. The story of the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus has both an oriental and Scandinavian source. The 
idea of a miraculous sleep is not limited to these mythical * 
individuals, but extends to Charlemagne, Thomas of Ercil- 
doune, (see old ballad,) and Frederick barossa. We find 
it shadowed forth in the traditions of North American 
Indians, and it was common property, ten centuries ago, to 
every country in Europe. Even the mysterious symbol of 








the cross—properly deemed so peculiarly characteristic of the 
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Christian era—has an antiquity extending for centuries 


S An interesting discovery has been made in a field near 
beyond the date when it was supposed to have originated. 


Apremont, in France. The mouth of a cave was found within | scientific treatise on “The Veloci : ” a 
e find it connected with Hindoo mythological figures, and | eighteen or twenty inches of the surface, and on exploring now understand how it is that hie gue bill eae Bi ann 
even engraved among Assyrian hieroglyphics. It was anj|there was found amass of enamelled pottery, consisting of| Naval Note—The Dromedary, laden with Government an 
ornament or symbol among the Etruscans, and has been met. sinall figures, which are attributed to Bernard Pallissy. The} has run aground on the Isle of Wight. We wonder if this 
— even among = Pepe antiquities of bier ng Comte de Grandpre, Ne whom the property belongs, intends to | camel came to grief in trying to get through the Needles. 

_ mmo Ne mans + —s it was wel ; my 0 continue the research. ; F  ccmpagese Bliss—Lord of the Soil: Don't you get eleven 
the writer has seen it on Brith pottery considerably — There is an Arabic poem which compares women to a | Sillings a week, and isn’t there the workhouse for you, when 
than the Christian era. Singularly enovgh, there were mirage, but says that, while a mirage’s deceit is brief, a|you grow old? What more do you want? 
varieties of the cross-symbol in ancient times, just as we have | woman’s love deceives eternally. Quis Custodiet ipsos Custodes?—Hampstead, like Rich- 
them at present. The sacred sign throws its protectin The last twelve months have been terribly disastrous to life mond, is up in arms at the proposal to make it a depot for 
shadow backward as well as forward, as though it woul and shipping upon the ocean all over the world. troops. It is very flattering to the forces, which are described 
shelter and protect all the racesof mankind. The legend of Aiebe ma teertiageen tee: LE by fine writers as ‘‘our brave defenders,” to discover how 
the Piper of Hamelin is now well known to all English Pane et we s one h td fi 40 inhabit 8 anxious people are to be defended from, instead of by them, 
readers from Robert Browning’s poem. But its basis is = 7 ~~ a few _—. ~ oo inha — to Mythological Medicine—Apollo is described in the classica 
founded in very ancient myths, each of them having for its iicemendl a pen on y ciscovered there are the cause | as the god of medicine; but we are not altogether convinced 
theme the power of music over the penne pee Meee ere Ba . rn eas " wcities a eee eee ee that he owes to that fact his name of Fee-bus. —Fwn. 

i eus and his i i try churchyard contai eee Biihieh: aN Pend 
eee US ins comntey cearehyerd coneinn £01 onde ot) Wat is “pariorlightsing?*—Wait til you have the bev 
But the most curious deductious from the spirit of these | Latin, 15 from the Freuch, seven from Italian, and 23 from the |"; then you will know. : 
ancient myths is that made by Rev. Baring-Gould, who | Greek. + ee —— — —— a: . 
sys an t bei r ‘ ng on ircult-—— laking a turn on e treadmill, 

dco ery — ge poaph aig tds ge pndhngy Florida expects but poor cotton crop, A Tickst-of-Leave—A pawnbroker’s duplicate. 
paige yy unearthly . : 1 Five hundred million postage stamps were issued last week | Wood Nymphs—Ladies’ school boarders. 
the English dissenting sects. Referring to that of the late |) 71) tnited State tere \ | ies 
Dr. Faber, beginning y the United States. ashionable Intelligence—Golden hair has gone out; it is 

. . There are in the United States 63,000 church edifices, | Ow worn platted. 

affording accommodation for twenty-one millions and a half of| Jones, on being pitied by bis fri 

worshippers. had left him, i diately exclai 

. . a . . . turns!” 
he expresses his decided opinion, that the ideais undoubtedly | Cats are to be taxed in France. re - d ; , ‘ 
founded on this ancient superstition. He continues this ex-| ‘The sale of Wombwell’s celebrated menagerie in England ee the — Brigade—The gas bill. ; ' 
planation in his article on the “ Fortunate Islands ;” wherein, | realized only $20,000. dvi cig aes ream—A little sighing, a little crying, a little 
referring to the Celtic idea of the souls of the departed pass- ; , ‘ ying, and a very great deal of lying. 

ing across an unknown sea—an idea we have, by the way, in Sixty persons are abont starting from Wallace, Canada, to) A Shocking Affair—A magnetic battery. 
the classic fable of Charon’s boat—he quotes this as an illus- form a colony in the Red River country. . ti Mock Turtle—Connubial affection before company—some- 
tration of the hold which ancient mythological doctrines| Large cash remittances from England are received at Salt | times. 


A Scientific Reason—aA friend of ours” who came upon a 




















“ Hark, hark, my soul! angelic songs are swelling sil teas te aaa 
O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat shore,” 


d, ‘‘ Pity me not until she 





relative to death still have upon the people, and shows how | Lake for mining property recently purchased by English. A Great Lark—On board ship it does not matter how tipsy 
it is engrafted on the popular religion in such hymns as— ‘Come into the Varden, Maud,” is the way in which musi- |¥°" 8et; people think it’s only sea-sickness,—Judy. 
“ Shall we meet beyond the river, cal mammas urge their daughters to try on their new calico] The Times of India states that a highly-respectable Bengali 
Where the surges cease to roll 2” dresses. 


Baboo offered his service (in reply to an advertisement) as a 


—Belgravia. They tell of a Virginia dog who, during the war, used to | 7overness / to the young ladies in the Caloutta Doreton institu- 
icthomaniillgiaititaiianae bark with apparent delight whenever he heard ‘‘ Dixie” plaved, tion. I should think he wanted to (Cal)cutta shine among 
TACT. and now, though old, when he chances to hear the air, responds | the girls. is 
P : , in accents of mingled pity and sorrow, after a manner peculiar | _ Sir John Bennett is going to have his bust chiselled by Mr. 
oe = some ny which , oy —. direct oo to his race. - mga : As sheriff he must have many a blow-out in the 
eaven. hey cannot acqui v study, they cannot : . 6 : ii ity, so I see no reason why he should not have a * bust es 
assumed at will, they cannot be sought out elsewhere than in Henry Kingsley says: “It seems to me, in the beginning y 


: ;p| but Sir. John mustn't be astonished if the public has a little 
ourselves. Their seed must have been in us from the first - be nee eer —_ ers oo _e ** bust” of what Artemus calls “ lafture.” 
day of our existence on earth; and all education and training oat eee =i Ge cihenel and God only knows whether it Another Government vessel has cometo grief. The Dro- 
can do is to cause the little seed to break through the surface | \i1) pe for better or for worse.” medary, laden with Government stores, ran ashore et the back 
which hides it, and to hasten its growth from a small an Pe i é oe igh | Of the Isle of Wight. These continual disasters are enough to 
weak shoot into a strong and fruitful plant. Cared for and Hunting the tiger, gentlemen,” observed an Engl'sh| give one the hump. 
nourished, the plants will yield shelter against the storm, and | Officer, relating his East-India experience to a friendly circle)” 4 Rird of Pray—A lectern in the form of a spread eagle. 
shade in the noonday heats of life ; neglected and untended, | ®* & London club, “is capital sport—nothing better—except| poi n¢—Why can a man altho nel sant 
they will wither, decay, and finally die. Among such plants | When the tiger takes it into his head to hunt you, then it is] 9a oat 2 ton des hc eae ion gue ua — Pew 
‘ 4 . ‘ Seitiines t to become too exciting.” iia 7 sie : 
we may reckon memory, music, painting, and many more. | ®P ‘ 
All these have their counterfeits; the shadow for the sub- eay 4 — no ag et ale rs a t —- a 
stance; the gilt bauble for the solid gold. These are all to be | woman should her virtue. Tos; too much of either renders Ppwe > Pp — 
learned, ed their practice acquired, by even the dullest of | them questionable. NEWS OF THE W EEK. 
men. A memory like that of a parrot may be built up inan| In Paris it is the fashion to be married at night, and the — 
out-of-the-way corner of our brain; we may be taught to} correct thing to be joinedin the holy bonds at midnight. GREAT BRITAIN, 
bawl or screech out fugues, which some pretended lovers of | After that comes the reception by the bride’s father. —_— 
fine music may term sublime, while we ourselves are con-| Jy Omaha, the people of Council Bluffs are known as In the House of Lords on Thursday night, Earl Granville, 
scious of having no ear for harmony, nor voice to charm | «geoundrel Hillers,” and in Council Bluffs the people of |in reply to an inquiry from the Earl of Derby, said the reply 
pct ey . press gras y' — ae ee Omaha are known as “ Saddle Creekers.” of the American Government on the subject of the indirect 
calenuians deahien 1 am nent eae “- pot de by that A new Chinese temple was recently consecrated in San ar ae — i “> — hen —— te 
name. But, however far these imitative attempts may be persona with = gods, two of which are 80 feet high and oan a > veggie: a 1 ae See oi ae 
carried, they never can have the ring of the real coin—they | ©°'¢spondingly large. sans He begged the House not to ask for the papers at present 
never can become the faculty they mockingly represent. Of| In some of the Western cities it is proposed to put red glass | Mr, Gladstone made a similar statement in the House of Com. 
all these many gifts which | hen gives to man, there is not | in the street lanterns to show the location of fire-alarm boxes, | mons in response to Mr. Disraeli’s inquiries on the subject 
one which blesses him more on earth—none which makes | and green glass to designate the position of letter-boxes. A telegram has been received in London from Bomb : 
him more pleasant, more agreeable, more welcome, and even| Three st s, intended for the Baltic Lloyd line, are | nouncing the safety of Dr. Livingstone. The steamer apie, 
more useful to his fellows—than tact; which has, moreover, | being built, to be called respectively Thorwaldsen, Ernst | which carried the English Livingstone Search Ex ditio “to 
no counterfeit. Perhaps not everyone amongst us knows the | Moritz Arndt and George Washington. : ; pedition to 
ing in which we use this little four-letter word. Our e e Zanzibar, had arrived at Bombay from that place with the in- 
French friends use it in the sense in which we employ it—a|. Don Carlos, the younger, in 1849 attempted to excite an ae that the great traveller was safe with the American, 
: ; i ; insurrection in Biscay and Navarre, but failed. He was y- a : 
sence highly complimentary, to him who has it. In, the ae ey tad pane some tine at a State prisoner |Advice ftom Zanzibar to the 15th of April he been re 
ol cama » eeu teat anaien tie meaning of feeling, and Perpignan, but was released on condition of quitting the ceived. The island had been visited by a terrible hurricane, 
her bi Bi. f touch and feeling. it cai to signify a |Country. Another insurrection was attempted in 1860 with One hundred and fifty vessels of all classes were sunk or 
y a combination of touch an ing, came to signily 8}. al his broth th diti stranded on the coast. The town of Zanzibar was very badl 
certain natural sense, telling a man how adroitly and appro- like results. He and his brother, as the condition of release, a . y badly 
riately to touch on all topics, and to deal with all men. |*igmed a renunciation of their claims to the Spanish throne, amaged, and the loss was estimated at $10,000,000, 
act Sa the sense which enables us to speak and to act rightly but this renunciation was afterwards repudiated by Ferdinand.| Her Majesty, the Empress Augusta of Germany, who left 
at the right moment, on any and every occasion. Common- In the early months of 1869 an attempt was again made, after | Berlin on Monday for England, will be the guest of Qneen 
sense is 4 great, but not so high a gift as tact. The former is the expulsion of Isabella, to raise the standard of legitimacy, | Victoria at Windsor Castle. The Empress will visit London 
the rough Portland stone of human nature; the latter is the | but resulted in a signal failure. The last-mentioned Don | next woek. 
marble, and, like it, is capable of receiving a high polish. Carlos has two sons, Don Carlos, the present claimant of the} Subscriptions are now solicited in London for the relief of 
The one many men have without the other ; Sut tact without | CTowa, and Don Alfonso, who figures in the present insurrec-| the sufferers by the recent earthquake at and near Antioch, 
common-sense is an impossibility. Take two men; the ore | #°- ; ; Syria. The persons whoghave the matter in charge promise 
has tact, the other common-sense. The voice of the people,| An anecdote of the late Mr. Maurice appears in the Athe- | to remit all the fands they obtain to the American missionaries 
as the phrase now runs, or their corrupt votes, or the bayonets | n@um :—Most of the newspapers have meutioned that the | in the desolated city. 
of an all-powerful soldiery, raise to power a ruler, whom | late Professor Maurice was in early life the author of a novel The Earl of Dufferin, the newly appointed Governor-General 
’ common-sense perceives to be bad and baneful for the nation. | called ‘* Eustace Conway; or, The Brother and Sister.” We | of the Dominion of Canada, will'sail for New York on the 11th 
Knowing this, the man of common-sense is seized with rage. | believe we are not going too far in telling the following story | of June. He will send his yacht to America, and will stop 
He wishes—nay, perhaps he even attempts—to struggle |about it. Mr. Maurice sold the novel to the late Mr. Bentley |a while in New York,where it 1s probable he will compete m 
against the bad ruler, and in doing this he fails; while he, |S0mewhere about the year 1830; but the excitement caused | races with some of the vessels of the New York Yacht Club. 
who has tact, perceives the uselessness of all efforts now to|by the Reform Bill being unfavorable to light literature, Mr.| 4 jolar expedition is projected under the auspices of th 
overthrow the powerful one, and restrains his just, but use- | Bentley did not issue it till 1834, when he had quite lost sight Royal Geogra hical Society ) er the auspices o C) 
less rage, until the time for action comes. He will not pluck | of its author, then a curate in Warwickshire. The villain of sites’ 'Y- 





me 





the apple until it is ripe to fall—The Hawthorn. the novel was called Captain Marryat ; and Mr. Maurice, who A movement has been started in London for raising money 
oa ; first learned of the publication of his book from a review in to erect a statue in honor of the late Earl of Mayo. 

our columns, had soon the pleasure of receiving a challenge} A telegram from Calcutta announces the arrival there of 

FACTS AND FANCIES. from the celebrated Captain Marryat. Great was the latter's | Lord Northbrook, the successor of the Earl of Mayo in the 


astonishment on learning that the anonymous author of | Viceroyship of India. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales, while at Rome. were “Eustace Conway” had never heard of the biographer of 
present at an illumination of the yg An immense “Peter Simple,” and, being in holy orders, was obliged to} which he returns thanks for their previous subscriptions in 
crowd —- to ba a spectacle, not fewer than decline to indulge in a duel. his behalf, and asks for an additional sum of £1,000, 
twenty thousand people being collected for the purpose. : 7 ere F . The Postmaster-General of New Zealand telegraphs to the 
Prince Pierre Bonaparte is said to think of opening a pistol ee eeu non’ Marquis of Hartington, Postmaster-General of Great Britain, 
~ , 4 * : 9 port “. ° 3: © A fact srsh het 
galery in connection with bis wife's milinery establishment |“Taggential Parioner: ‘Then am 1 to undertend, (aoe ann a rat a 
; ‘ Maniple, that you object to bury a Dissenter ?—The Rev. Me. | tng Bnolish mails for Australia by way of San Francisco. 
The Emperor of Russia has conferred on{ the peasant | Maniple (one of the competitors): O, dear me, no, Mr, Jinks ; Wednes ; ciitim editien dun it Gael 
Ryabinin, af the Olooets Government a exebrated~Hhnpeo. [gate the contrry! 2 sis WARE lat en Bielge octane 
dist,” or reciter of the Russian metrical romances, styled! Fie, Mr. Fergusson!—The Misses Kirklington have discon- | “0g!and, and the Stock Exchange was elus ral on that 
builinas, a silver medal, with the inscription, ‘‘ for good ser-| tinued the Zimes. They could no longer allow a paper to day. 
vice,” to be attached to the ribbon of the Stanislas order. | enter their doors which devoted a considerable portion of its | - Rear Admiral Inglefield, at present Naval Attache of the 
Ryabinin is said to be 80 years old, but still in the full Posses- | space to an article with such an objectionable title as ‘‘ Rude | British Legation at Washington, has been appointed second 
sion of his faculties. 


The Tichborne claimant publishes a letter to the public, in 


Stone Monuments.” officer in command of the English sqaadron in the Mediterra- 

Pauline Lucca, the prima donna, in her childhood sang in| Psychological Phenomenon—A lady wrote of her lover who | nean, and will have under his charge the management of the 
the streets of Vienna. had Lecome insane that ‘‘he had gone out of his mind, but | Malta Dock Yard. 

It is proposed to tunnel under the Strait of Canseau, between had never gone out of /ers.” The Atalanta crew are out on the Thames frequently for 
Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, where the strait is only two and HAPPY MAN BE'S DOLE. practice. They row over that portion of the course extending 
one half miles wide, in order to connect the railroad of Cape Though now the Tichborne dole no more takes place, from Hammersmith to Barnes Terrace, and create a favorable 
Breton with the mainland. The expense is estimated at The Tichborne claimant lies in doleful case. impression among a large number of persons who gather on 
$2,500,000. The plan is to connect with steamers from 


A Moralist’s Last Remark—There are few actions of my past the banks of ‘the river to witness the practice of the strangers. 
life which I recal with any pleasure, except instances of having| After having set apart a sum for the erection of a monument 
defeated attempts to take me in.—Punch. to Renforth, the late sculling champion, (who died whilst 

















Glasgow to Louisburg, the most easterly open port of Cape 
Breton. 
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—_— against an American four), the committee have 
deci 


to invest the £370 remaining for the benefit of his 
widow and daughter. 
The cuckoo was heard at Walton-on-Thames on the 16th 
ult., and the nightingale is reported at several places. 


A number of gentlemen, recognising the services rendered 
by the Lord Mayor to the citizens of London, recently pre- 
sented to the Lady Mayoress a service of massive plate. e 
Lord Mayor is to be presented with his portrait. 


Recrniting in the army is now progressing very slowly, and 
in the Royal Artillery alone there are more than 2,000 gunners 
below the proper strength of the establishment. 

The brewers of the United Kingdom paid £399,576 11s. 6d. 
for their licenses last year. 

The Revisers of the New Testament bag we J met on the 
17th for their 19th session, at the Deanery, Westminster, and 
sat for seven hours. Nineteen members were present. 

Mr. Peter Reid, of the Stock Exchange, bas presented the 
additional donation of £150 to the National Lifeboat institution. 
He had previously presented tu the society two lifeboats, 
which have already saved many lives. 

The boy, Arthur O'Connor, was removed from Newgate to 
Coldbath-fields, lately, where he will receive his birchings from 

Calcraft 


The election for Tanworth took place on the 17th, when Mr 
Hanbury, the Liberal Conservative candidate, was 1eturned. 
At the close of the poll the numbers were thus returned :— 
Hanbury, 966; Spencer Robinson, 319. 

The Stowmarket Gurcotton Explosion Relief Fund now 
amounts to £3,544. About £1,000 has been expended, and 
£2,250 bas been invested in the purchase of a Government 
annuity of £231, expiring in 1885. ‘This annuity will be distri- 
buted among the widows and children of victims of the explo- 
sion. 


The erection of the first of ereveral blocks of buildings in 
Bermondsey, London, is shortly to be proceeded with by the 
Peabody trustees. 

While the Queen was at Gosport en route to Windsor, the 
Rev. Robert Moffatt was presented to Her Majesty. The 
Queen gracivusly received the celebrated missionary, evinced 
much interest in the work in which he bas for so many years 
been engaged in South Alrica, and asked several questions 
with reference to his son-in-law (Dr. Livingstone. ) 


It is stated that Prince Arthur will shortly be promoted to 
the ravk of major, and, after a brief stay at his residence in 
Greenwich Park, will proceed to India for two years’ service in 
that country. The Prince is said to be attentively pursuing his 
studies in the various brnches of his profession, and the varied 
experience afforded by his service in different regiments at 
home and abroad is doubtless intended to fit him for the high 
_—= in the army which he poe destined to fill, On 

ursday Prince Artbur turned the first sod on the new 
branch line of the South Eastern Railway which is to connect 
Sandgate and Hythe. 


While Mr. Disraeli was visiting Manchester lately Mr. Glad- 
stone was ona visitto Lord Chesham, at Latimer, Bucks, 
only a few miles from Hughenden, and delivered an address to 
the Working Men's Club. Str. Gladstone, after speaking appro- 
vingly of working men’s clubs, referred to various measures 
which Parliament bad passed with the view of bettering the 
positior of the working man. Respecting the education ques- 
tion, the Premier said that of all measures that had come un- 
der the consideration of the House of Commons, this was the 
most comprebensive and complicated. Generally 5 ing, in 
other measures there was one siwple —- embodied, which 
had only to be carried out, but in the Elementary Education 
Act there was an embodiment of several principles, which had 
to be grouped together and experimented on at the same time. 
It would be impossible that such a measure could be framed 
to the perfect satisfac ion of all partios. After it had been in 
operation some time, and experience had been gained, some 
amendments or modifications might ae required, and in such 
an event Mr. Gladstone said full consideration would be given 
to the different views on the subject, and he hoped in such a 
way as would make the measure as satisfactory as possible to 
all. 

On the 1ith ult. the Duke of Edinburgh took the chair at the 
first annual dinner of the Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Sea- 
men’s Institution, Mr. Goschen, in responding to the toast 
of the navy, spoke of the naval reserve, which be said was of 
equal importance with the other auxiliary forces of the coun- 
try. It was oneto which the country attached great importance, 
because it was a force in times of emergency on which the 
Royal Navy might have partially rely, and every effort 
would be made to secure its efticiency. The merchant service 
could do a great deal in developing the naval reserve force, 
and the country would feel greatly indebted to them if they 
would do all they could to promote the extension of the force. 


The Government baving announced its intention to submit 
the Se emer vote for Ex-Governor Eyre’s legal expenses to 
the House of Commons, the Jamaica Committee has been re- 
vived. It bas decided to give the most active support to Mr. 
Bowring’s motion for the rejection of the vote on both moral 
and constitutional grounds, and also because the legal ex- 

in question have been already defrayed by public sub- 
scription. ‘The opponents of the vote intend to raise a debate 
on all the lamentable occurrences which took place in Jamaica 
between six and seven years ago. 

At ameeting held in Manchester lately to consider the 
licensing question, the Bishop of Manchester spoke of the 
vast interests that had been created by the e ion of the 
trade in liqnors, and said that people would be ‘simple 
maniacs ” if they thought those interests could be swept away 
at once. He argued in favor of a reduction of the number of 
public houses, the prevention of the adulteration of beer, 

‘which made a refreshing beverage into something like 
poison,” and the placing of public houses under more strict 
municipal control. 

The Morning Post, summarizing the results of the Parlia- 
mentary session thus far, says that the total number of public 
bills introduced since the 6th of February last down to Friday, 
the 5th ult., was 107,of which thirty-one were promoted by 
the Government and seventy-six by independent members. 
Of the whole number twenty-one have been disposed of as 
follows :—Eight have been passed, five have been withdrawo, 
two have been put off for six months, one was ‘‘ dropped,” 
four have been referred to select committees, and in one case 
(that of the Thames Embankment Bil) the standing orders 
were not complied with. Of the seventy-six bills brought in 
by independent members, fifty-eight were introduced by Liber- 
als, and eigbteen are to be credited to Conservative members. 

The total receipts into the national exchequer for the first 
six days of the new financial year were £1,831,957, and the 


























expenditure £5,125,995. In the corresponding period of last 
year the receipts and expenditure were respectively £993,- 
147 and £5,286,836. The balance in the Bank of England on 
Saturday was £4,855, 193, 

With reference to the case of Bauer, the young Russian who 
disappeared and has never been found, a correspordent of the 
Brighton Daily News writes :—I am told by a gentleman who 
bas just returned from Riga of an extraordinary impression 
that prevails there. It is to the effect that Bauer was mur- 
dered by the secret society, but that the crime was committed 
in Russia. An agent was then sent over to go through the 
performance with the telegrams, in order to prevent any in- 
quiry from being set on fvot at the real scene of the murder. 

Joseph Thompson, formerly a teller in the Liverpool branch 
of the Bank of England, was recently sentenced to five years’ 
— servitude for embezzling £70, the proparty of the 

nk, 















The charge against the ‘‘ Rev. Arthur Carden, D. D.,” was 
further investigated at the Lambeth police court. Lieutenant- 
Colonal French, Major J. G. Whyte Melville, Mr. Bancroft, 
lessee of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and the Hon. Spencer 
Lyttelton stated that they had forwarded money to the prisou- 
er in response to the circulars issued by him. Lord Eliot said 
that he had received a circular, but in consequence of what he 
had heard he did not respond to the appeal. Mr. Lowen, the 
relieving officer of Lambeth, said his attention had not been 
directed to the case of small pox mentioned in the circulars ; 
he had never heard of such acase. The lady who had acted 
as organist to the defendant's church stated that she had never 
heard of the small pox case, nor of a dinner to be given to 500 

r child A request for a further d was d 








ment of the three milliards due'in May, 1874; but the manner 

in which the overtures of France have been received indicates 
a favorable disp2sition on the part of Germany. M. Goulard 
declares positively that a forced loan, to provide means for 
liquidating the obligation, is impossible. 

In the French Assembly, on Saturday, a motion was intro- 
duced by M. Jaubert opposing the abolition of the passport 
system for travellers to and from England and Belgium, with- 
out the sanction of the Chamber. After debate the motion 
was put to a vote, and rejected by a considerable majority. 

The labor troubles continue in Germany. In Berlin the 
builders and master-masons have joined the master-carpenters 
in the lock-out mo t. Th of workingmen are 
thrown out of employment. The discharged journeymen of 
all trades have uniced in an appeal to the public for support. 
They discountenance the use of force or threats to prevent 
others from working. 


The Rhine is now crossed by eight pontoon bridges, which 
connect Alsace with the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

The Emperor of Austria has appointed Baron Kubeck Em- 
bassador at the Vatican. 

The Pope on Tuesday gave an audience to 3,000 citizens of 


Rome, He made an address, in the course of which he stig- 
matized unbelief as the scourge of modern times. 





It is reported from Madrid that the Pope bas written a letter 
to Senor Zerrilla on the subject of the relations between 
Spain and the Holy See, in which he says that if Spain de- 
sires to be reconciled to the Mother Church, the principle of 





by the prisoner's I, on the g d that no false pretence 
had been proved, but Mr. Ellison granted the remand, and in- 
timated his intention ot sending the case for trial. 

Walter Stephen Thompson, late a page in the service of the 
Rev. Chichester Reade, was again brought up at the Clerken- 
well police court on the charge of attempting to poison the 
Rev. gentleman and his family. Roberts, the cook, the prin 
cipal witness against the prisoner, has disappeared, and wit- 
nesses were called to show that she had frequently been seen 
the worse for drink. The suggestion for the defence was that 
this woman bad herself stolen the brandy which the prisoner 
was said to bave tampered with, and had made the charge 
against him in order to clear herself. The prosecutor, in 
cross-examination, admitted that he had taken Roberts into 
his service from the workhouse without a character. Mr. 
Cooke said the case against the prisoner entirely rested npon 
the statement of Roberts, and it certainly would be unsafe in 
his judgment to commit the boy for trial unless this woman 
appeared. The prisoner was then discharged. 

An extraordinary breach of promise case was tricd at the 
late Leeds assizes. The plaintiff, a farmer's danghter named 
Gill, made the acquaint of the defendant, e farmer, named 
Abbay, in 1868, and he soon after promised to marry her, but 
having changed his mind on the subject, he married another 
person before the year was out. His wife died in November, 
1869, and the acquaintance between him and Miss Gill was 
read in the following March. She forgave his first offence, and 
they were once more engaged to be married; but about a 








ligi liberty must be modified. ‘Tolerance of public wor- 
ship the Church will not object to, but the Roman Catholic 
religion must be restored to its former supremacy in the 
realm ; the superintendence of the schools must be remitted 
to the priesthood, and civil marriages and the register of 
births must be abolished. 

Special correspondents of the London press chronicle seve- 
ral minor engagements, in which the Carlists were successful. 
They also state that desertions from the Royal forces are ve: 
pnumwerous, The city of Pampeluna seems to be the objective 
point of the Carlists, who are concentrating their forces with 
a view to attacking the place. The commander of the royal 
garrison there telegraphs to Madrid that four companies of 
his troops have deserted and asks for re-enforcements, 

It is reported that seven Carfist pri , including a priest 
and a notary, have been shot by the Royal troups. The Car- 
lists hold hostages’ to await the confirmation of the report. 
The notabilities of the town of Orduna, in the Province of 
Alova, in sympathy with Don Carlos, have organised a provi- 
sional government. It is said that 300 volunteers from Buenos 
Ayres, under the standard of Don Carlos, are concentrating on 
the frontier, near Bayonne. 

Marrhal Serrano delays the contemplated attack upon the 
Carlist forces in Navarre, until the troops under his command 
have been increased to 20,000 men. It is reported that 
Prince Bismarck has sent to King Amadeus $2,000,000 to be 
used in putting down the insurrection. 

It is officially stated that the Carlist bands have disappeared 
altogether from the Department of Guip A 











year afterwards he sent her a letter stating that, though he 
liked her very much, he hked another young lady better. 
This ‘other youne lady” he afterwards married. The jury 
awarded the plaintiff £500 damages. 


IRELAND. 


At the hearing of the Galway election petition on the 17tb, 
Lord Gough deposed that his tenantry waited on him early in 
the canvass, and promised to vote with him for Trench. They 
afterwards came to him and begged to be excused, as they 
wished to vote with the priests. One priest, he heard, said he 
would not give absolution to any person who voted for Trench. 
His Lordship experienced the greatest kindness and courtesy 
from the priestein his neighborhood. From all he heard there 
was great intimidation prevailing. 

Derry Castle, the magnificent residence of Mr. William 
Spaight, situated upon the shores of Lough Dergh, near Killa- 
loe, was burned to the ground on the 17th.. Two persons were 
burned to death. 


Miss Ellen Tighe, who was so seriously injured by the fall- 
ing of the stand at the races in Lurgan on Easter Monday died 
at the infirmary lately. 

A few nights since a man named John Newman, residing at 
Balliver, in County Meath, was fired at and dangerously 
wounded while returning to his residence. No arrests have 
yet been made. The outrage is believed to be of an agrarian 
character. 

Lord Inchiquis has established his right to vote at the elec- 
tion of representative peers for Ireland. 

The Duke of Edivburgh is to visit Ireland. He will go over 
to open the Dublin fine ar‘s exhibition in June. The interest 
felt in the exhibition project is enhanced by the fact that the 
entire risk is borne by Sir Arthur Guinness and his brother, 
Mr. Cecil Guinness, to whom the building itself belongs. 
Large sums of moncy have been expended upon its adornment 
for the forthcoming display, and the concert rvom will be the 
finest in Ireland. A grand musical performance will take 
place at the opening. Every inch of space is already appro- 
priated, and almost every Irish nobleman and many gentlemen 
of property have sent their treasures to enrich the halls. 

A curious item of news reaches us from Dublin. It is to the 
effect that Monsignor Capel has delivered a lecture in St. 
Saviour's Church, Dublin, in the presence and under the 
patronage of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and Lady O'Hagan 
on “The gradual conversion of England to the Roman 
Catholic Church, ”" which conversion, he said, was steadily 
progressing. 





THE CONTINENT. 


Many members of the International Society have been ar- 
rested in Lyons, France. 

1n consequence of the report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the capitulatiuns of French towns a fortresses 
during the late war, the Government has determined to put 
two or three generals, who are censured by the Commission, 
on trial before a court-martial. 

The Swiss Government having remonstrated against the 
maintenance of the French passport system with regard to 
Switzerland, while it is abandoned for England and Belgium, 
orders have been issued that passports will no longer be re- 
quired of travellers to and from Switzerland. 

Minister Goulard has informed the Committee of Liberation 
that the German troops will evacuate France immediately 
when the payment of the indemnity is completed; that no 
definite negotiations have been opened to anticipate the pay- 


, | that has been witnessed since the year 1631. 


the stronghold of the insurgents in the Department of Na- 
varre, was to be stormed on Wednesday by the Government 
forces. It is thought that the proclamation of Don Carlos, 
which was dovtinel in Madridon Monday, is a hoax. 

Genton, the Communist, who was convicted of participating 
in the murder of hostages, and sentenced to death, was shot at 
Satory at six o'clock on Tuesday morning. 


The eruption of Mount Vesuvius continued with dreadful 
violence when we went to press last week, A new crater 
opened near Tersigna, but with every fresh opening the 
violence of the eruption seemed to abate. ‘The entire moun- 
tain was concealed from sight by the smoke which settled 
around it, and the heavens were darkened by the dense clouds 
of smoke and ashes, and a strong wind carried the showers of 
burning cinders and old scori# as far as Scafate and Palermo. 
The precaution was taken to flood the Government powder 
magazine at Scafate. 

The volume of the stream of lava near San Sebiastiano was 
16 feet deep, and the village was in danger. The King ar- 
rived at Naples, and afterwards went to San Sebastiano to 
direct measures for the relief of the inhabitants. ‘The devas- 
tation has been terrible. Thousands of acres of cultivated 
land have been overwhelmed by ashes and lava, and vine- 
yards and farms are buried ouf of sight. The loss of life must 
have been heavy, but it is impossible to ascertain the number 
of the victims. 

Later particulars state that no harm whatever has been done 
to Naples by the eruption of Mount Vesuvius, although there 
have been frequent shocks of earthquake and showers of ashes 
from the volcano. The ashes fell to the depth of several in- 
ches in Naples. The eruption is steadily abating in violence, 
and it is thought will shortly exase altogether. The inhabi- 
tants of several villages at the base of the volcano, who fled 
from their homes at the approach of the lava, have returned 
and resumed work. 

The Naples correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, in a dis- 
patch to that paper, says he has visited all the hotels in that 
city to ascertain if any of the guests were among the persons 
injured by the lava flowing from Mount Vesuvius. He learned 
that none of them were missing, and that the fatalities were 
confined exclusively to the residents of the villages at the base 
of the volcano, 

The view of Mount Vesuvius from Naples was the grandest 

C Many persons 
took advantage of the panic among the people of the towns 
which were threatened with destruction to take whatever 
goods they could find, and the Government has been com- 
pelled to order troops to those places to prevent the stealing 
of abandoned property. In Naples the bourse has closed, and 
business is almost entirely suspended. The people use um- 
brellas to protect themselves from the falling ashes. Rain is 
badly wanted, else the crops will be destroyed. As the worst 
is now believed to be over, the anxiety of the people has con- 
siderably lessened. 

A sound as of thunder accompanies the discharges. The 
wind was blowing towards Naples, carrying dense clouds of 
smoke and ashes over the city. The ashes were failing in the 
streets like snow, and reached a depth of two or three inches, 
The rumbling inside the volcano continued, but no fresh cra- 
ters have opened, and the lava has ceased flowing. 

Showers of sand have succeeded the rain of ashes which 
was falling. The eruption is now accompanied by fearful elec- 
trie phenomena. Lightning darts incessantly from the sum- 
mit of the volcano, and the quakings of the mountain are more 

i t and frequent. The thunder is continuous. Burning 
cinders, stones, and scorie are falling fast and thick in the 








town of Massa di Somma, which is entirely deserted, 
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KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & CoO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO.,, 
14 WALL ST. 





BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & CO, 
Watt Street, & 41 Lompanp Street, Lowpon. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WITTE, MORRIS «& CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS «& CoO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD «& COoO.,, 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBEE & WATSHON, 
12 WALL STREET. 





WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACH, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 








CHICACO BANKERS. 





A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 














A. C. KAUFFMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. > 


Wau Street, Farivar P, M., May 8, 1872. 


The main interest of the week in financial 
circles has centered around the control 
of the Stock Exchange, for high and 
low quotations, which have resulted amid 
many fluctuations to a slight advance in 
the market, and a prominent rise in Pa- 
cific Mail and Western Union. At the close 
quotations are quiet, but yet exhibit strength. 
Money is in good demand at 7 per cent., 
while prime endorsed discounts are at 8 
and 9 per cent. Gold is strong at 113 an 
11814 under a decline of American Govern- 
ments on the London market. Foreign Ex- 
change is steady at 1095g for 60 days, and 
11033 for short sight Bankers’ sterling. Gov- 
ernments are strong and active, and the 
stock market is quiet but with steady quo- 
tations. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 











April 26. May 3. 
American Gold........... 1135 @— 13 @— 
Del. Lack. & Western... 1084@ 109 108 @108\ 
see ea comcead 70°, @ TW 68 @— 
Erie preferred @ 8235@ 82% 
Tce xen 4@ — 16 @ 32 
Illinois Central ‘ = —- @- 
Lake Shore........ «--- 965@ 9675 7 @-— 
Michigan Central........ 115%@ — —- @- 
N. Y. Central and H..... 95@ — WE@ — 
N.Y. C iaiwas 925@ 9% WS@ Ye 
Northwestern ‘@ — T9%@ 80 
Northwestern -s eee 94%@ 95 4% @% 
Ohio and Mi . ‘ 495.@ — 
Pacific M 3 = T14@ — 
Pittsbur, NY@ 93 
aot Island 11I4@ — 
_. eee et = 
Sa 61 $ = 
St. Paul 8 @— 
Union 404@ a 
Wabash and W VM5@ 78 
Western Union Ts5@ - 
Adams Ex 2X@ 99% 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 74 @ Uy 
= © oe TT TBs 


The United States National Bank, an en- 
terprise of importance in banking circles 
here, has been successfully inaugurated du- 
ring the past month. Subscriptions to the 
stock of the institution are solicited to the 
extent of $5,000,000. The books opened on 
the 10th inst. at the banking house of Henry 
Clews & Co., where subscriptions have 
already been received in excess of $2,000,000, 
while out-of-town agencies remain to be heard 
from. The projectors of the enterprise feel 
assured of its success, since it will enjoy 
equal facilities for local business with any of 
the existing City banks, and will doubtless 
add thereto very — deposits from national 
institutions throughout the country, who 
make use of it as a redeeming agency for 
their circulation, for which at the new 
bank is especially designed. The field thus 
entered upon is so promising that the won- 
der is that such a movement has not been set 
on foot in tls city long before—such as has 


Redemption. It is proposed to make the|by the Japanese Government, it has been 
management of the new bank in a large mea- | determined to call in all of the old issue and 
sure representative of the different sections of | have it converted into the new. Owing to 
the country, and more liberal accummoda- | the inadequate facilities of the refining works 


tions are promised to out-of-town correspon-|in connection with the Japanese 


int, ar- 


dents than are now granted by city institu-|rangements have been made through the 
tions, who are apt to accommodate city depo- | Bank of California to have $20,000,000 of the 


respondents. 
is very encouraging. 


The import trade of New York during the 
first three months of the current calendar 
year, has increased nearly 10 per cent. over 
the corresponding period last year, the gold 
value of the imports having been $11?,108,- 
907, against $102,979,450 last year. The 
amount of goods withdrawn from warehouse 
for consumption has been about the same 
this year as last, viz., $35,182,203, against 
$34,386,944 last year. The duties for the first 
quarter of the current year amount to $42,- 
124,009 14, against $39,573,967 50 same time 
last year. The export trade, exclusive of 
specie, during the first three months of 1872, 
shows a falling off of more than ten and a 
half per cent. as compared with the corre- 
sponding period last year. The figures are as 
follows: 1872, $53,396,192 ; 1871, $59,716,950. 
The following figures show the importations 


~|of foreign merchandise at this port, and of 


the amount marketed for the first nine months 
of the fiscal years, from July to March inclu- 
sive, in 1870-71 and 1871-72: 


1871-72, 1870-71, 
July 1 to March 31. July 1 to Mch 31. 
Total entries...... $293,951,4'5 $251,702, 292 
Total marketed... .. 282,525,520 246,3°0 413 
Customs thereon. . 116,202,191 107,303,252 
Average tariff . . .41.20 p. ct. 43.62 p. ct. 


In the amount marketed in 1872, $20,770,- 
763 were free goods, and in 1871, $16,158,898. 
The foreign specie imported for the nine 
months of 1870-71 was $7,616,366, against 
$2,180,768 this year. The total increase of 
importations into this port for the nine 
months is over $42,000,000 gold. The follow- 
ing shows the total exports of produce and 
specie for the first nine months of the last 
two fiscal years: 








1871-72, 1879-71. 
July 1 to March 31. July 1 to Mch gt. 
Domestic produce. .$165,816,717 $160,8°2,632 
Foreign re-exports.... 7,183,765 6,489,237 
Gold and silver ..... .27,5387,547 55,092,082 
Total nine months. .$190,538,029 $222,463,90' 


It will be seen that the exports of produce 
have increased only  etpsepes while the ex- 
ports of specie are $27,500,000 less than the 
preceding year, and the total exports of pro- 
duce and specie have decreased $32,000,000. 
This decrease of $32,000,000 in exports against 
an increase of $42,000,000 gold; goes far to 
explain the late advance in gold. 


We are glad to learn that copper mining in 
Quebec Province is abont to share in the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country. Hitherto 
want of capital has prevented the develop- 
ment of abundant riches in that mineral, and 
had it not been for the energy and persever- 
ance of the Hon. Mr. Huntington, in work- 
ing the Acton mine, this source of wealth 
might have remained in obscurity for many 
years. The Acton property has been pur- 
chased for £125,000 sterling, by a company 
formed in Glasgow, with a capital of £200,- 
000. Such was the confidence manifested in 
the enterprise by the shrewd Scotch capi- 
talists, that, though the market opened for 
stock at fifty per cent. premium, a million 
sterling was offered in Glasgow alone, besides 
numerous applications from other cities. This 
is very gratifying; and we learn from the 
Montreal Herald that the men who have gone 
into this enterprise mean to make their profit 
“by steadily working the property they have 
acquired ;” and with this end in view, they 
propose to send out workmen and machinery 


<gy {at the opening of navigation, and expect 


within six months to produce two thousand 
tons per month of selected ore. The works 
will be managed be Mr. Henderson, who will 
bring out improved machinery, and put into 
operation a process for utilizing certain kinds 
of ore, which experience has proved highly 
profitable. The World says the process is 
a adapted to the extracting of 
sulphur, bleaching powder, and alkali, from 
ores of the quality which must abound in this 
Province. By this method, the refuse of the 
mine, and ores of a quality too inferior to be 
smelted for the production of copper alone, 
become very valuable as the basis of the 
chemical operations. It is, we believe, the 
intention of the company to purchase and 
work other mining properties, so that their 
expenditure of capital and employment of 
labor will largely develop the material 
resources and increase the prosperity of the 
Eastern Townships. 


Two gold note banks, cach with a capital 
of $1,000,000, commence operations in San 
Francisco this week. This will materially aug- 
ment the available currency of the Pacitic 
coast. One such bank has been in operation 
for a year or two, and after having encoun- 
tered strong opposition at the outset, is re- 
ported by the Bulletin of that city to have 
achieved unqualified success. he notes 
have worked their way into circulation, and 
now that there is a more intelligent popular 
understanding of their value and relation to 
gold, opposition has about ceased. They are 
more convenient tha: coin, and it is now 
evident that they are to have a very free 
circulation throughout the Pacific coast. 

We learn from a San Francisco exchange 











sitors at the expense of our out-of-town cor-|coin refined by the San Francisco Assaying 
he success thus far obtained | and Refining 


orks. The last steamer from 
Japan brought $2,000,000, and each succeed- 
ing steamer will bring the same quantity. 
These coins are flat pieces of gold, about an 
inch wide and half an inch long, containing 
20 per cent. of silver, and are worth 53 cents 
each. The work has been commenced at the 
refinery. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Bends continue 
to attract the attention of capitalists and 
moderate investors who seek to place their 
earnings or savings in an absolutely safe and 
profitable security. They are oftered by 
Messrs. Jay Cooke and Co., 20 Wall street, 
and the principal banks and bankers through- 
out the country, at par and interest in cur- 
rency, and the entire Northern Pacific Road 
is pledged, under a first and only mo: ’ 
for the security of the bonds, in addition to 
the grant of 50 acres of valuable lands to 
every $100 bond issued. The interest is 
payable semi-annually at the rate of 7-30 per 
cent. in gold. Further particulars can be 
obtained of the agents. The sales of these 
bonds in the U.S. during March and April 
were $1,891,900, and the demand for them is 
still good. 


Tne ADVANCE IN THE BANK Rate.—The 
LIondon Economist says that the best infor- 
mation it can obtain very strongly confirms 
the view which it last week stated. The 
German Government, either for coinage or for 
a war treasure, wants actual bullion at Ber- 
lin. It is most anxious pot to disturb this 
market more than it can help, and so it buys 
the gold—or most of the gold—which arrives, 
instead of taking it from the bank. The 
eflect of this policy, if it be continued—and 
it is believed that it will be continued—will 
certainly be to raise the value of money, and 
that within a moderate period. Since the 
suspension of specie payments by the Bank 
of France, the Bank of England is the only 
great store at which any large supply of the 
precious metals can be obtained. e have 
to meet the increasing demands of the world ; 
we can meet them very well if we receive 
the supplies from the gold-producing coun- 
tries, ps from other countries which have 
too much. But we cannot meet them if a 
single country, even temporarily, absorbs all 
the incoming supply. The result therefore is, 
that if the reserve of bullion in the bank 
should continue to be exposed to its ordinary 
demands, but not to be fed by its ordinary 
supplies, it will be the duty of the Bank to 
secure extraordinary supplies, and that can 
only be by raising the rate of interest in 
England, so as to attract money from the rest 
of the world. 

The great point now, says the Bullionist, is 
to watch the Bank’s reserve. It is less than 
33 per cent., and it must increase, or a still 
further advance will be n . We look 
for an inciease during the current week. The 
sale of gold to the Bank has been of great 
benefit—more as a means of calming the 
public mind than for its actualamount. The 
new Russian Loan is not likely to exercise 
any adverse influence, as the greater portion 
will be taken up abroad, and what money is 
subscribed here is not likely to be sent away, 
as the Russian Government is a large pur- 
chaser of railway material. It is likely that 
whatever Russian eagles are in London will, 
as usual, be bought up and remitted to St. 
Petersburg, such additions to the metallic 
currency of Russia being highly appreciated 
by the Government, which is always striving 
to keep up the paper currency to par. The 
great question now is the course of events in 
the immediate future, and at this juncture it 
will be well to keep in mind what is the 
usual experience of the year. In the first 
place, the Government deposits do not 
materially increase during April and May. 
But the bullion does largely increase. The 
“other securities” at the same steadily 
diminish. These facts should reassure the 
public mind. 


Messrs. Clews, Habicht and Co., the Lon- 
don branch of Messrs. Henry Clews and Co., 
of this city, have admitted Alexander Tay- 
lor, Esq., as a resident partner of their firm, 
the name of which remains unchanged. Mr. 
Taylor withdraws from his banking business 
here, with which he has been connected for 
thirty-five years, and will sail for London by 
steamer of the 11th instant. 


Official information just received shows 
that according to the last financial statement 
published by the Turkish Government the 
budget for the year 1872 is settled as follows: 
Receipts, $89,978,235,60 ; expenditures, $93,- 
323,402 ; deficit, $3,345,166,40. While in 1871, 
— ore ey of oe en was: Receipts, 

,715,953,40 ; expenditures, $99,246,860,60 ; 
deficit, $15,531,307,20. From these figures it 
appears that although the expenditures still 
exceed the receipts, yet the difference was 
considerably reduced since last year. It is 
also to be observed that through the steady 
ender.vors of the actual administration this 
balance will be easily covered by a superior 








value of the revenues and the new tobacco 


- excise which was recently inaugurated. 


NEW YORK BANKERS existed in Boston many years, at the Bank of | that since the adoption of the new ge 


General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 








STOCKS AND SECURITIES, | 





U.S. Obligations, 


fa, fee 
U. 8. 5a, *14 coup.......... 
ee ree ee ee 


U. 8. 6s, 5-208, “62 coup... 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, °64 coup... 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, °65 coup... 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, 67 coup 

U. 8. 68, 5-208, "68 coup...........-. 
U. 8. 5e, 10-408, coup.... ....-....++- 


State Bonds. 


New York Reg’d Bounty Loan... 
do coupon a 
do —_ 6s canal loan 1872 

5e 


Railroad Bonds, 


Alt. os. Haute Ist mortgage 


Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie ist mort...... 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds. 


Chic. & Alton 
do ist mortgage.... 
do SRT n. cahsne, 400009 
Chicago & Milwaukee 1st mort..... 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund 


o 2d mort 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund 


do 
Del. Lack & West. Ist mort... 
do 2d 


Erie ist mort. extend. ...... 
Go tot mort. omG............0000-. 
Galena & Chic. ext. .. 


do Qd mort........ ... 
Great Western 1st mort., "88 
do 2d mort. 


io 


Hann. & St. Joseph convert........ 
Harlem tet mort. 7.............. 


Hudeon River 7% 2d mort, '85 
Illinois Central 7s °% 
Lack. Yestern 
Michigan Central 


8s, 1882 






Ohio & Miss. Ist mort.... 
do consol 


o do 2d mort.. .. 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago gua 
Pac. E. B. guar. by Missouri........ 
ganey & Tol. 1st mort. °90... 

Pi aasnemmectaaenianes 
St. Louis & tron Mountaia 
Toledo & Wab. cons. cony 
do let mort. ext........... 
Tol., Peor. & Wars. ist mort. E. Di 
~— Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s. 


do proferred............. 
Boston, Hartford & Erie 
Cc & Alton........ 
oO * 
one & N. Western. . 
°o preferred. . 
Chicago & Rock Island 
——- Burlin, 
Clevel. Gol., Ind. 


Tihtnvis Central . 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. . 
Marietta & Vincin. 1st preferred..... 
do preferred..... 
Michigan Central.................-.- 
Milwaukee & St. Paul... ; 
o preferred. . 
Morris & Essex......... 
New Haven & Hartford. 
OO erry 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River...... 
do S rip Certificate...... .. 





Coal Stocks, 


American Coal Co.......... 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co 
Delaware & Hudson Canal... 
Pennsylvania Coal Co........ 
Spring Mountain Coal 





Miscellaneous, 


ae 
Boston Neal Power 


a “ES eaearanepesneete 
Wells, Fargo Express 
American Express. ee 








Albany & Suequehanna Ist Bond.... 


jo 2d mortgage pref... . 
Boston, Hartford & Erie | tet ni. os 


Chic, Burl, & Gatecy 8s, Ist morts.. 
inking Fund....... 





Col. Chic. & Ind, Central 1st mort... 
2d mort... 





mort " 
Dubuque & Sionx City 1st mort. 


Hann, & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr.. 


do 1stmort. and Sinking Fund.. 


Mich. South. & N, L. 7s Sink Fund... 












1084 





o at mort 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7#....... 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F... 








| 


| 92% 
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MAY INVESTMENTS. 


We are offering the NORTHERN PACIFIC 
7-30 GOLD BONDS at Par and Interest in 
currency. They are issued in denominations 
of, from $100 to $1,000 COUPON, and $100 
to $10,000 REGISTERED, and are at all 
times interchangeable at the pleasure of the 
holder, without charge. 

They are secured by a FIRST AND ONLY 
MORTGAGE on the Road, its Equipments, 
Earnings and Franchises, and also on a Land 
Grant which, on the completion of the Road, 
will exceed 23,000 Acres to each mile of track, 
or 500 Acres of Land to secure each $1,000 
bond. 

These bonds are at all times receivable by 
the Trustees, at TEN PER CENT. PRE- 
MIUM, in payment for any lands purchased 
from the Company. 4 

Holders of Uuited States 5-20 bonds can 
now convert them into 


Northern Pacific 7-30’s, 


Realizing an immediate handsome profit and 
an INCREASE OF ABOUT ONE-THIRD 
ON THEIR ANNUAL INCOME, 

The semi-annual Interest on the Registered 
Bonds is paid with GOLD CHECKS, sent to 
the Post Office address of tne holder. 

With the same entire confidence with which 
we recommend the Government Loans to 
Capitalists and people, we now, after the 
fullest investigation, recommend these North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Bonds to our friends and 
the general public. 

All marketable securities received in ex- 
change, without expense to the investor, at 
their highest current value. 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


For Sale by Banks and Bankers generally through- 
out the United States and @anada. 
‘ 


Banking House 
OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
ither Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 


We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 


any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, ) 

Messrs. Clews Habicht & Co , (London. 


The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches. 
The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
en demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





Unscurrent Bank Nores, Bonps, Stocks, 

Cor, Lanp Wakrants, Excnanee, &c., &c., Bought 
Sold. 

Ss for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


Collections of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
and remitted for promptly. 4 

G2" CORRESPONDENTS of this honse, may rely 
npon having their business attended to with fidelity 
a ye Corresponpents:: HENRY CLEWS 

CO. KOUNTZE BROTHEKS. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 
Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 

“ns verpool, Belfast, also 
= Lane Livecposl Show Ockeaen by the 
LIVERPOOL AND ewes STEAMSHIP 


Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Demand Notes and Exchange on 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., nkers, London, 
and on William Tapscott and Co., Old Hall, Liverpool. 

Pasecngers forwarded to all the Western States or 
Canada at lowest rates. 


or further particularc, apply to 
\ For MMAPSCOTT, BROTHERS & CO.. 
36 South Street, New York. 








ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 


ist Mortgage Bonds 


are being absorbed by an increasing demand 
for them. 

Secured as they are by a first mortgage on 
the road, land grant, franchise and equip- 
ments, combined in one mortgage, they com- 
mand at once a ready market. 

A liberal sinking fund provided in the 
mortgage deed must advance the price upon 
the closing of the loan. Principal and in- 
terest payable in GoLp. Interest at eight (8) 
per cent. perannum. Payable semi-annually, 
free of tax. Principal in thirty years. De- 
nominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, Coupons 
or Registered. 

Price 9744 and accrued interest in Currency, 
from Feb. 15, 1872. 

Maps, circulars, documents, and informa- 
tion furnished. 

Trustces—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Can now be had through the principal 
banks and bankers throughout the country, 
and from the undersigned, who unhesitat- 
ingly recommend them. 

TANNER & CO., Bankers, 


No. 11 Wall Street, New York. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 2%, 1572. 


(3 THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1871: 

Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

ist Jan., 1871, to 31st Dec., IS71...... $5,412,777 51 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

Se Mt6csssackinteumeessteseus 2,033,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,452 69 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


uary, 1871, to 31st December, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 
Losses paid during the 
same period............. $2,735,980, 63 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses...... $973, 211,84 

The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City. Bank and other Stocks... . .$8,143,240 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise.. 3,379,050 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Saree. -«. 217,500 00 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 


the Company, estimated at.............. 386,739 41 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,405,937 95 
PIII: cesdancdavescocsus . Seesense 274,345 01 

Total amount of Assets.... ....... $14,806,812 37 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their 1 representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1858 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. Upon certificates which 
were issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums; su 
payment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 
Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1871, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jones, JosepH GAILLARD. JR., 
Cuares Dennis, Cc. A. Hann, 
W. H. H. Moore, James Low, 


Henry Corr, B. J. Howtanp, 
Jostan O. Low, Bens. Bascocs, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. Myturn, 
Cuarues H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burnnam, 
Lowe.t Hotproog, Freperick CHavncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. 8. STEPHENSON, 
Roya PRELPs, WituuaM H. Wess, 
Cates Barstow, Sueprparp Ganpy, 

A. P. Prixot, Francis Sxrppy, 
Writ E, Donpar, CxHartes P. Burp ett, 
Davin Lane, Cuas. H. Marsnant, 
James Bryce, WituiaM E, Bunker, 
Danrer 8S. Mruver, Samvuen L. Mires, 
Wx. Stureis, James G. DeForest, 
Henry K. Bocert, Rosert L. Stewart, 
Dennis Perkins, ALEXANDER V. Biake, 


Cuarues D. Leverics. 
J. D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 





J. D. HEWLETT, 84 Pice-Pres’t, 


CHEAP FARMS! [FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


A LAND GRANT 
12,000,000 ACRES 


OF THE 
Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 


OF 





3,000,000 ACRES IN NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 


NOW FOR SALE! 





These lands are in the central portion of the United 
States, on the 4ist di e of North Latitude, the 
central line of the great Temperate Zone of the Ame- 
rican Continent, and for grain growing and stock 
raising unsurpassed by any in the United States. 

CHEAPER IN PRICE, more favorable terms given, 
more convenient to market than can be found else- 
where. 


FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
amie * 
TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 





Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
Acres. 


Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. © 
Send for the new descriptive pamphlet, with new 
maps, published in English, German, Swedish and 
Danish, mailed free everywhere. Address, 


Oo. F. DAVIS 
Land Commissioner, U. 'P.R.R. Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, 


’ 
‘ARCH. McKINLAY { 4£e8ts- 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(lesned and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

ALSO. 


Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 





LONDON. 
WALKER, ANDREWS & C0., 
BANKERS, 


_ No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & C0., Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES — EXCHANGE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credits and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS. 

Railway and other Loams negotiated. Stocks 
and Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on 
Deposits 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
EsTABLISHED.......... oe 0c 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


M. AncurBa.p, H.B.M. Consvt, Chairman. 
A. Low, of A. A. Low & 

.. 
cH 








E. 
A. b 
ne. >. JaPPRAY, of E. S. Jaftray & Co. 

RicuarpD Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman Jomnston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 





Co. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


THE 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY CoO. 
Are now offering, through the undersigned, 


REMAINING $5,000,000 


OF THEIR 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 
30 Years. 


7 Per Cent. Cold Bonds 


AT 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST. 


THE ROAD runs from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
connecting there with the Chicago and Canada South- 


- now being built to Chicago, and will thereby form 
the 


SHORTEST TRUNK LINE BETWEEN 
BUFFALO AND CHICAGO, or, in other 
words, will be the SHORTEST LINK in 
the GREAT LINE OF TRAFFIC BE- 
TWEEN THE EAST AND WEST, con- 
necting the GREAT SYSTEM OF RAIL- 
WAYS which diverges from Buftalo, To- 
ledo and Chicago, 


A branch also runs from St. Thomas to the St. Clair, 
where it forms connections with the various roads 
as into the lumber and mineral regions of Mi- 
chigan. 


_ THE MAIN line from Buffalo to the Detroit River, 
is 229 miles long. The branch from St. Thomas to St. 
Clair is 61 miles, and runs through the great Canada 
oil region. 


OF THE entire line (290 miles) ‘wo hundred and 
twenty miles are graded, bridged, and_ready for the 
superstructure. The remaining 70 miles are under 
contract to be ready for the superstructure early in 
the Summer. 


OF THE 800,000 ties required, 600,000 are on hand 
and the remainder are coming in daily. 

SIX THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED TONS of rails 
are delivered and paid for, and the balance contracted 
to be delivered early in the Summer, those for 
J eae line being STEEL, all sixty pounds to the 
yard. 


ALL the materials for the stations and a part of the 


quip are p 


TRACK LAYING will be begun as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground. 


The entire line will be ready fer business on or be- 
fore Dec. 31, 1872. 


THE ROAD is being built by the most experi- 
enced railroad men in the country, who are confident 
ofa — business for it from the day of its 
opening. 


THE ROAD will be 


33 Miles Shorter Than Any 
Other Road, 





either BUILT or in contemplation, between 
Buftalo and Chicago. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET to 
the mile, and Ninety-s'x per cent. of the 
Road IS STRAIGHT. 


The Canada Southern (including its braneh 
of 61 miles to St. Clair) and the Chicago 
and Canadian Southern, with their light 
grades, direct alignment, teing the shortest 
route between Buffalo and Chicago, will 
admit of the most SPEEDY, ECONOMI- 
CAL and SAFE transit attainable for both 
passengers and freight. 

The road thus fer has been built by cash subscrip- 
tions, and the proceeds of the bonds now offered will 
complete and fully equip it. The principal and in- 


terest of the bonds are payable either in New York, 
London, or Frankfort. 


We have no hesitation in recommending the bonds 
AS A PERFECTLY SAFE as well as a ‘PROFITA- 
BLE INVESTMENT. 


LEONARD, 
SHELDON 


and FOSTER 
NO. 10 WALL ST. 











